So  many  worthwhile 
points  to  spark 
a  rewarding  discussion! 


tSEH 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  use  this  big  full-color,  double -page  advertisement 

(APPEARING  IN  DECEMBER  14lh  UFE) 

to  focus  class  interest  on  topics  like  these? 


1 


Traditional  holiday  main  dishes 
and  “fixin’s”— national 
and  regional  variations 


2, 


Use  of  color  and  garnish  to  heighten 
appetite  appeal— simple  ways 
to  obtain  attractive  effects 


3 


Nutritional  values  of  a  holiday 
menu — how  to  plan  a  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  dinner  that’s  both 
festive  and  balanced 


4, 


5 


Valuable  short  cuts  that  don’t 
short-change  results— ‘Do  Ahead* 
^  use  of  foil,  gelatine, 

other  ingredients 


‘Modernizing”  old-fashioned 
favorites  without  losing  traditional 
appeal — souffles,  meringues, 
chiffons  and  low-calorie  toppings 


Let  us  send  you  a  proof  of  our  colorful  advert  iaement  for  use 
as  a  discussion  piece  in  your  classroom. 

PLUS  a  colorful  folder  with  many  more  “Do- Ahead”  holiday 
recipes. 

And  don’t  forget  the  new  helpful  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine 
booklets — all  yours  for  the  asking:  Prize  Winning  Gel-cookery 
Recipes,  Silhouette  Recipes. 

Order  your  “Do-Ahead”  folder  and  booklets  today  from  the 
coupon  section  of  this  magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  KNOX  GELATINE,  INC  •  Johnjtown,  N.  Y. 
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Even  beginners  can’t  miss! 


You  get  velvety-rich  pie  filling 
every  time  with  special 

pumpkin,  and  the  recipe  from 


MARY  HALE  MARTIN 

Libby's  Home  Economist 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


FAMOUS  PUMPKIN  PIE 


1.  Make  your  favorite  piecrust  recipe,  2.  Prized  Filling  Recipe:  3.  Garnish  Tricks 

place  in  9-inch  pie  pan  and  flute  pastry  2  sus.  slithtiy  beitsn  '4  tsaspoon  ciom  aCut  autumn  leaves  or  small  pump- 

edge.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  fill-  m**m**'7  *  “■**  •''*p®'***^  kins  from  thinly-sliced  cheese,  or  bake 

ing,  be  .sure  to  get  Libby’s  Pumpkin.  yj  uispoon^satt  UiUt'crMiii'"' pastry  cut-outs  and  place  in  a  border 

It's  made  from  specially  cultivated  I  teaspoM  cinnamon  t  9-indi  unbaked  on  the  pie.  a  Add  a  wreath  of  fluffy 

“pie  pumpkins”  that  are  prepared  in  a  '4  teaspoon  linier  pastnrsbaii  white  or  toasted  flaked  coconut, 

special  way  to  remove  as  much  mois-  Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Pour  aBorder  with  pecans,  slivered  almonds 

ture  as  possible.  This  assures  you  of  into  pastry  shell.  Bake  in  hot  oven  or  chopped  walnut.s.  a  Top  with  gener- 

velvety-rich,  custard-like  fillings  every  (42.'>°F  )  15  minutes.  Reduce  tempera-  ous  spoonfuls  of  .sweetened  whipped 

time.  Libby’s  Pumpkin  comes  in  1-pie  ture  to  moderate  (3.50®F.J  and  con-  cream  flavored  with  a  touch  of  vanilla, 

and  2-pie  size  cans  with  the  famous  tinue  baking  45  minutes  or  until  knife  or  sprinkle  with  slivered  candied 

Libby  recipe  on  every  label.  inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean.  ginger  or  crushed  peanut  brittle. 
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ALSO  YOURS 
FOR  FREE  TRIAL 


TO  TEACHERS 


itO<tK  or  K\HY  AM>  C  MILD 
C  AKr^Drtttilfd.  expert  KUld- 
aiire  for  ihe  inolhrr-to-be  and 
I  hr  iu‘W  mother  AnUcipaies 
every  need  of  llie  babv  and 
arowing  rhiid  Complrtely  up> 
to-date,  beautlfulh  lllURliated 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING'S 
GUIDE  TO  SUCCESSFUL  HOMEMAKING 

Retail  Price;  $5.95  Teochert'  Price 


Idea-Packed  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK  OF  HOME  DECORATION 
Retoil  Price:  $4  95  Teachers*  Pr 


coMPi.rTK  wrnoiNG 
tit'ior  —  Authoritative  guid¬ 
ance  on  rver\  kind  of  wed¬ 
ding  Answers  everv  poKsible 
question  from  announcement 
straight  through  to  reception 


An  Nll-imlu.sivc  guide  to  tiuinaging  a  more  attiitctiie  and 
enjovable  home  Illustrations,  ito/ens  ot  sinrial  hatuiert. 

Partial  cmitents  include:  Detsiiatina.  FihhI  and  IMet.  Your 
Kitetiiii.  Uadc  S«*wln«.  Setting  and  Semng.  KabileH.  Ytmr 
l^aundiT.  Sp>tH  and  Stains.  Simple  Kepaiia.  Home  tare. 
Satety  lliiitM,  Fire  Picreiition.  First  Aid.  and  much  more. 


]|ou'  to  make  a  home  lauutiful  on  any  budget!  4tMi  hand- 
S(»me  black  and  white  illu^tiation<.  4^  in  odor.  lluiiiliiHH 
of  n*\x  ideas  for  e\ei'>'  room  Partial  cimtimta  include: 
Color  Sehrtion.  Fuiiiiture.  Kitchen.  Lighting.  Ihaptiiea, 
('utiaiii.s.  FliNir  Coverings,  pliin  much,  much  more. 


P.ARrV  ROOK-Work -cutting, 
mnnev-saving  ideas  for  run- 
nlng  a  successful 
^  party  Menus. 

■  L-lf*"  -  decorations,  ta- 
BV..r.  ble  -  setting. 

novel  wavs  to 
keep  party  from 
!  "dragging 


Mail  Coupon  on  Page  37  for  10  Days'  Free  Trial  of  Any  or  All  of  These  Boats! 


Pay  Only  the  Special  Teachers'  Price,  Plus  Postage,  If  You  Decide  to  Keep  Them. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  Book  Division,  Desk996X,  2S0  West  SSth  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Farh  book:  S4.»5 
Tearhert*  Price:  S3. 71 
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On  Our  Cover 

The  charming  little  drawings  on  our 
cover  are  by  Alida  Ann  Beck,  aged 
five.  Alida  is  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Beck,  one  of  Scholastic's  staff  artists. 


Co-ed  is  published  eight  times  during  the  school  year  (Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  and  May)  in  two  editions;  The  student  edition  for  home  economics  students  in 
lunior  and  senior  high  schools;  and  the  Proctical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edition  for 
teachers  and  other  home  economists.  The  family  of  Scholastic  Magazines  also  includes 
Explorer,  issued  weekly  for  grodes  3,  4;  NewsTime,  issued  weekly  for  grodes  4,  3; 
Junior  ^holostic,  issued  weekly  for  grades  6,  7,  8;  World  Week,  issued  weekly  for 
grades  8,  9,  10;  Senior  Scholastic,  issu^  weekly  for  grodes  10,  II,  12;  Practical  English, 
issued  weekly  for  oil  high  school  grades;  Literorv  Cavalcade,  issued  monthly  for  oil 
high  school  grades.  Science  World,  issued  fortnightly  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Office  of  Publication,  McCall  St.,  Dayton  I,  Ohio.  Executive  and  Editorial  offices,  33  West 
42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Copyright  1939  by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  Indexed  in  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Available  on  microfilm 
through  University  Microfilms,  313  N.  First  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SUBSCRiPTION  PRICES;  Co-ed,  $1  per  school  year  per  subscription,  or  60  cents  per 
school  semester  per  subscription,  for  3  or  more  subscriptions  to  one  oddress;  $1.30  per 
school  year  per  subscription  for  less  than  3  subscriptions.  Single  copy  of  Co-ed,  23  cents. 
Proctical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed,  $3  per  school  year.  Single  copy  of 
PrcKtical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed,  30  cents,  except  September  issue 
which  is  73  cents. 

CONTRIBUTIONS;  Contributions  of  articles  and  reports  of  proctical  projects  with  or 
without  photogrophic  illustrations  are  requested.  All  material  submitted  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  return  postage.  The  editors  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
manuscri^. 
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Look:  vdoat  _ _ 

With  Your  Editors 


■will  d.o--- 

Ruth  Wheeler 

Dozens  of  Eosy-to-moke  — 

Eosy-to-dye  Projects 
for  Every  Age  Group. 


TREEl 

•  "FUN  FIXINGS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS."  Dozens  of 
Merry  Christmas  proj¬ 
ects  from  sparklint'  or¬ 
naments  to  pretty 


•  "HOBBY  DYEING 
BOOK."  24  pacra,  illus- 
Iralctd;  easy  instructions 
for  making  toys,  tiifts, 
jewelry  and  crafts. 


I  We  are  happy  to  aiiiioiince  that  Ruth 
I  Wheeler,  c-hairiu.iii  of  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  (lepaitmeot  at  KNaiiston  (llli- 
!  oois)  Towosliip  lliltli  School,  has  joined 
om  Board  ol  Kditors.  Miss  Wlieeh'r  also 
serNcs  .IS  senior  ettnnselor  at  Kvanston 
,  llinh.  Slie  received  lier  education  in 
Illinois.  .Miehijian.  and  (lalifornia.  From 
1945  to  19.52  she  tannht  in  Miihii»an 
seluMtls;  has  Ih‘1<1  her  present  |)osition 
since  1952.  She  is  serving  tlu-  second 
\ear  ol  her  term  as  president  ol  the 
Illinois  Home  Keonomies  .\ssoeialion. 
Miss  Wheeler  is  a  meinher  of  the  .Na¬ 
tional  Kdneation  .Association  lor  Snper- 
\ision  and  (airrienlnm  Development, 
:  and  of  the  .American  V(K'ational  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


•  "HOW  TO  MAKE  COS¬ 
TUMES."  Hit'a  famous 
costume  book,  complete 
with  patterns — .32  bin 
paK«*s — full-color  illus¬ 
trations. 


ORDER  THESE 
3  BOOKLETS  NOW! 


RIT,  P.  O.  Box  401,  Indionapolii  6,  Indiano 
Ploos*  Mnd  mo  tho  booklot*  chockod  bolowt 

"HOBBY  DYEING  BOOK"  □ 

(I  hovo  onclotod  lOC) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  COSTUMES"  □ 

(I  hovo  onclotod  10<) 

"FUN  FIXINGS  FOR  CHRISTMAS"  □ 

P.H.E. 

Homo _ _ 

Pooition  _  _ _ 

AddroM  _ _ 


Gty 


Augusta  Clawson 


Aufiiista  Chiuson  acted  as  “Special 
.Anent"  with  the  I'.  S.  Office  of  Ednc.i- 
tion  during  World  War  II,  assisliiiK  w.n 
industries  and  trainin;,'  agencies  in  the 
selection  and  training  of  uannen  work¬ 
ers.  .She  trained  indnstri.d  iiersonnel  in 
I  supervision  and  development  trainini; 
for  women  counselors  in  war  plants. 
To  test  the  elfic.icy  ol  war-time  shipv.ird 
training.  .Miss  (ilaw.son  took  the  trainint' 
herself,  entered  a  Kaisr-r  shipyard  and 
welded  on  the  ways  lor  two  months. 
Her  r  xperienees  are  recorded  in  “Ship¬ 
yard  Diary”  puhlish«*d  by  Ben^nin. 

.After  the  war  Miss  (daw. son  heeame 
director  of  training  and  employee  serv¬ 
ices  for  a  large  fo<Kl  corporation  which 
oiM'rates  official  dining  rooms  and  cafe¬ 
terias  for  Government  employees  and 
many  recreational  services. 

“I  often  land  a  job  for  which  tliere 
is  no  precedent  and  no  pattern”  she 
told  us.  This  happened  with  the  U.  S. 
(eontinued  on  fmge  21) 

« 


KEYS  TO 
CANNED 
FOODS 


New,  revised, 
educational  aids 


1. 

-  NEW  leaflet 
for  senior  high 
school  and  for 
college  stu- 
dents:  KNOW 
YOLR  CANNED  FOODS. 

Keys  to  meal  planning;  foods  for 
fun;  shopping  tips;  recipes;  im¬ 
portant  information  about  canned 
foods. 

2. 

-NEW  leaflet 
for  junior  high 
school  stu¬ 
dents:  LET’S 
EXPLORE 
CANNED 
FOODS. 

Meals,  snacks  and  party  planning 
for  grades  7,  8  and  9. 

3.  DESCRIPTIVE  LABEL 
HELPS  THE  CANNED  FOOD 
SHOPPER.  A  guide  to  efficient 
buying. 

4.  CANNED  FOOD  I  ABI  ES. 

Nutritive  values;  daily  dietary  al¬ 
lowances;  servings  per  unit  for 
common  can  and  jar  sizes. 

5.  CANNED  FOOD  BUYING 
GUIDE.  Wall  chart.  24"  x  37". 
in  color,  showing  actual  can  and 
jar  sizes. 

6.  OF  RECIPES  . . .  AND  CAN 
SIZES.  How  to  specify  size  of 
cans  and  jars. 

7.  USING  CANNED  FOODS- 
CLASS  AND  HOME  ACTIVI- 
TIES.  Stimulates  interest  and 
learning. 

Complete  kits  upon  request. 
Please  use  Coupon  Service 
Section  to  order. 


CONSUMER  SERVICE  DIVISION 

NATIONAL 

CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133  20th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Zon* _ tf«t* 
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USE  DAILY 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  EATING 

DAIRY  FOODS 

3  to  4  olossos  milk— childran 

4  or  mor*  oiassas— teenagers 
2  or  more  glasses— adults 

Cheese,  ice  cream  and  ottier  milk  made 
foods  can  supply  part  ol  the  milk 
MEAT  GROUP 
2  or  more  servings 
Meats,  tish,  poultry,  eggs, 
or  cheeses — with  dry  beans, 
peas,  nuts  as  alternates 
VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS 
4  or  more  servings 
Include  dark  green  or 
yellow  vegetables, 
citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes 
BREADS  AND  CEREALS 
4  or  more  servings 
Enriched  or  whole  grain 
Added  milk  improves 
nutritional  values 


Foods  can  provide  many  minerals 
needed  for  control  of  body  functioning 
...  as  well  as  for  structure  of  body  tis¬ 
sues  . . .  but  special  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  to  insure  that  the  diet  con¬ 
tains  enough  of  certain  minerals. 

The  minimum  quantities  of  foods 
listed  in  A  Guide  to  Good  Eatiuif  can  pro¬ 
vide  most  of  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances  for 

calcium  .  .  .  Vi  from  the  milk  f;roup  .  .  . 
and  V4  from  the  other  three  groups  .  .  . 
{Consuming  a  little  more  milk,  cheese,  or 
ice  cream  will  insure  intake  of  the  full 
allowance  for  calcium)  .  .  . 
iron  ...*/}  from  the  meat  group  .  .  .  \4 
from  vegetables  and  fruits  .  .  .  and  '/s 
from  enriched  breads  and  cereals.  (Con¬ 
suming  a  little  more  of  one  or  more  of  the 
iron-rich  foods  in  these  three  groups  can 
insure  adequate  intake  of  iron.) 

Calcium  is  essential  to  normal  blood 
clotting,  muscle  contraction,  nerve  func¬ 
tioning  and  cell  permeability  ...  in 
addition  to  its  main  role  in  the  growth 


and  maintenance  of  bones  and  teeth. 
Iron  is  used  in  the  formation  of  hemo¬ 
globin,  the  red  blood  pigment  which  car¬ 
ries  life-giving  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to 
body  cells.  Phosphorus  .  ,  .  which  plays 
a  vital  part  in  the  energy  metabolism  of 
the  cells  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of 
btiny  tissues  ...  is  provided  by  foods  in 
all  four  groups . . .  especially  those  which 
suppiv  caicium  and  protein.  Potassium, 
sodium  and  chlorine  are  involved  with 
maintaining  water  balance  in  the  body. 
Potassium  is  abundant  in  animal  and 
plant  fcHvds  . . .  sodium  and  chlorine  are 
present  in  foods  and  table  salt.  Copper, 
cobalt,  magnesium,  manganese,  molyb¬ 
denum  and  zinc  take  part  in  various  en¬ 
zyme  reactions  .  .  .  and  are  supplied  in 
needed  amounts  by  foods  listed  in  the 
“Guide." 

Iodine . . .  part  of  the  thyroid  hormone 
affecting  rate  of  metabolism  in  all  body 
cells  ...  is  easily  obtained  from  iodized 
salt  used  for  seasoning. 

Fluorine  . . .  not  demonstrated  to  be  a 


dietary  essential  .  .  .  but  shown  to  give 
developing  teeth  substantial  protection 
from  dental  caries  ...  is  present  in  many 
foods  and  natural  and  treated  waters. 

When  combined  in  well-prepared 
meals,  foods  selected  from  each  of  those 
four  food  groups  and  seasoned  with  io¬ 
dized  salt  can  provide  all  needed  min¬ 
erals  .  .  .  while  satisfying  the  tastes, 
appetites  and  other  nutrient  needs  of  all 
members  of  the  family,..young  and  old. 

since  1915  ...promoting  better  health  through  nutrition  research  and  education 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

III  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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Exciting  new  approach  to  meal-making 


Ihr  dav  yuo  mm-rd  iii-dH'  nndtumn  M  >mpM 
bviin  In  ciTKiuiiir  thr  Ink  hew*  Bemnwhit  la"*  hnw-li 
"  the  md  .<  ihai  hreiic  lUv?  All  nfhl  Hirti.  U>w  riiaii)^«hil 
***  "*i)thhnr  ih,  InKililr  id  llwl  iiii"iiin-»-»liy  dinnrr  h* 
Stei.1  M  inn  lu  a  ciwiplrlr  *p»clui|(r,*  "dli  |»*p<t 
KUsm  and  nrtim  -hi  ni4li<n|;  id  hrtV  !>•«•  h*  I 
hi  myiy  d.  K«  hn  idnldmi  rin*  "ill  hr  a  folh  pi*** 
"“hand  jnrt  a  plain  Wr»avrr. 


"rw  nnchhnr  knnw'  hidntrhiinil  lhat  ymi'rr  t^ir 
"e»  hand*  Yiai  nia\  l  alrh  hrr  Indiiir  mi^mf  <h«y.  d  •• 
,  *  ""•**  on  Ihr  Inaii  ilnnr  m  i*afh  a*  lawahlr  i*  *hr  bid 

•"'•wih.vrdonhnmiod 

5^"^  Iwir  diinod  Ihr  alirtnoim.  >md  one  <d  Ihr  rhlldt* 
*  ph*-hn  nr  tlvnnin  id  frml*  ptnah  ami  a  pwhadr  id  | 
» Ihr  IhirMirM  work  Hkar  h. 

ihm.  al  dmnrr  Innr.  *rtid  nvrr  ihr  ttrainind  caramdr. 
|»  naif  Iimilatrd  had  Ihdln  Ihr  ndk,  wrap  crlnn 
"""•"dm  Onh.  m  a  |„i|  ,nrmK"p“  •>"«1  *«•<•  Ihr  hn-rK  rah* 
pan.  wMh  voiir  wrh-ianr  tprllrd  md  in  mrll* 
**^PPa*l  fnan  a  ipnai-nr  m  Im*  manhnniBow*.  Jr#y  bram.  i 
•pAnklri 


luxe  editi«>n  com€*H complete  with  this 
decorative  wroiinht*iron  holder- eAsel. 
( Retail  ]iriee  fur  holder-  (‘asel  alone,  f  1 .95. ) 
l.aNel  Htaiidh  iin  euunler,  holds  your 
Oooklxxik  o)K!n.  lk'<.H)iui*s  handsome  wall 
holder,  llt'^ular  price  for  CcwklKHik  and 
holder-easel  .  .  .  #7. .50. 


*<'**ndDay 

Snpprr 

tor  four 


Special  Baked  Bran*  and  Fran 
Bidtmd  HnH* 
Vrdelahlr  BrlnliH 
WrIoMar  Cake 
CoBer  M* 


••  •  naldBkai  niaainj  mrrmr. 

Evnvhodv  knnm  that  imivtnd  i«*  ••  evrrv  M  ••  Boublw 
**«•"•  and  pnha,n  the  m.»«  dlihaib  part  <d  d  i*  .-kniod  down 
'■•paciallv  d  there  arr  thibhen.  Herr  ihe  *oiid  nridhbne  can 
*"*™c  by  pni.idind  •!*"  hirt  n«eal-aa«aBv  btraWaal  Thn  wa* 
thnn  md  the  ndridrraior  and  pack  diahea,  poM  and  pan 
"•y  re  lend*  even  Ihr  nidhi  helore 


Snve  on  de  luxe  edition  —  with  wall-liolder  eounter-easel 


. .  .if  yon  order  before  Noreniber  1(> 


Cookbook  at  your  liook  or  depurtineiit  store.  And  remem¬ 
ber — with  each  copy  you  fjet  a  wrougbt-iron  holder-easel. 
(Retail  price  alone,  §1.95.) 

The  (leiieral  Fo(m1s  Kitchens  Cookbook  is  . . . 

•  17  inches  across.  Open  it  and  it  stays  put. 

•  Packed  with  color  photographs  and  drawings. 

•  Arranged  with  recipes  on  outside  columns. 

•  Grease-  and  moisture-resistant.  Includes  covers, 
paper — even  the  printing  ink. 

•  Delightful  reading — even  without  its  recipes. 
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^It's  beuu(ifiill>  in  washable  white  vinyl 

plastic,  stain |ied  in  gold  foil... as  satisfying 
to  own  and  look  at  as  it  is  to  itsc. 

I-umutraoMl 

After  publication  date  on  November  16  this 
stunning,  de  luxe  edition  of  the  Cookbook  will  sell  with 
liohler  for  §7.50.  But  we  want  you  to  start  using  and  en¬ 
joying  your  Cookbook  soon. 

So  see  how  you  save  by  being  an  early  bird:  Order  your 
de  luxe  edition  of  the  General  Footln  Kitchenn  Cookbook 
before  November  16  and  it’s  youm  for  only  $6.95. 

Watch  your  mailbox  for  special  order  form,  or  reserve 


The  General  Foods  Kitchens  Cookbook 


So  much  more  than  a  cookbook ...  a  comjdete  guide 
to  planning,  preparing  and  serving  meals. 


SITUATION  FIMIKR... *om«>  Oj 
the  meal  tilualionit 


Even  if  you  own  twenty  cookl)ook8,  here’s  one 
you’ve  got  to  have. 

It’s  unique  because  it’s  planned  around  meal 
HifuatimiH  .  . .  the  very  meal  situations  people 
face  over  a  thousand  times  a  year. 

Kecipes  teenagers  would  lure  to  make,  ideas 
that  older  groups  would  like  to  use  in  their 
home,  you  name  it  —  the  Situation  Finder  in 
the  front  of  the  book  tells  you  where  to  find 
the  help  you  need.  And  it’s  complete  help:  ideas 
for  planning,  preparing  ami  serving  meals  as 
well  as  wonderful  riicijM's. 

Created  by  yjiur  friends  at  (leneral  Foods 
Kitcliens.  this  (.'ookbook  has  44H  {mges,  over 
1,(KK)  reci^tes. 


F.4MII.V 

How  do  you  take  your  lunch  break? 
Whcui  Dail  comes  home  for  Iniicb. 
When  they  take  a  hox  lunch. 


'Far  rOr.  vm  I  puli.|,  ^ 

MW  •  dim-tnl  .«  pM-tu*. 

S^'  rm  whip,  ^  ^  ^  , 

"IW  i  ^ 

aMd  mhlJ 


now  TO  OITWIT  TIMK 

Susie’s  always  late  on  Wednesclays. 
When  somelsHly’s  unexpt'ctedly  late 
When  you’re  the  one  who’s  late. 


'lOrj.l  rOOT^  „.„W  ..i, 

•"  ■•»<*  opnnkS  iraroM 

lurf.  ..  t-tTroW 

ak, 

^  initrMl  u|  . 

DWt  tk-  ..  •<^4l|Of, 

'■•"Ca-Mnr.h.kng  "* 


YOl’R  TKK\-.4t;t;R  KNTKRTAINS 

“The  game  was  great . . .  and 
we’K‘  starved!’’ 
.After-scluH)!  get-tt)gether. 

Six  girls  at  a  slumlkcr  party. 
After  tlie  prom  . . .  hr«‘akfast  juirty. 

Ri’FFKT  oi\m;rh  ano  srppi^;Rs 
The  beautiful  buffet  table 
(setting  and  dkx'oration). 

You  might  try  tht'se 

(six  basic  buffet  menus). 
Wlio’s  coming  to  dinner? 
(Seating  and  eating  arrangements.) 


AIKAI.S  PROAI  IIOAIK  AMI  ARROAO 

New  England  clambake. 
Midwi-st  pitch-in  |)arty. 
California  iiarlH>cue. 
Italian,  from  A  to  Z. 
Middle-East  shisli  kebab  sup|ier. 
A  Danisli  smorrebriHl. 


START  Tilt:  OAV  RK.IIT 

Eat  a  good  breakfast. 
Building  complete 

breakfast  menus. 
Stragglers  for  breakfast. 


Each  of  our  Onerul  EihhIn  KitrhenH  has 

brought  the  Cookbook  its  most  prized  reci|M>s. 
•And  each  of  us  has  drawn  on  our  H|)ecial  knowl¬ 
edge  and  training... to  bring  you  fascinating 
mentis ...  to  bring  you  serving  ideas  and  inter¬ 
esting  recipes. 

We  vary  in  age  and  cooking  experience. 
Recent  college  graduates  full  of  the  newest 
tricks  and  technitiues  share  their  wisdom  with 
graiidmotliers  who  have  been  keeping  house 
for  years. 


MEAI.H  OI  rOOOHS 
The  cook-out. 

The  nose-l>ag  picnic. 
Meals  wiiilc  motoring. 
.Meals  on  IxHird.  Meals  in  camp. 
Tailgate  Imffet. 


Crorral  land>  Kill  hrns 


lidW  TO  RISK  TO  TIIK  OCCASION 

“Ml’S.  Russell’s  sick  in  Ix'd!’’ 
“Tommy  liatl  Ids  ap|K-ndix  out!” 
Wlieii  the  electric  |K»wcr  fails. 
New  neigliliors  are  moving  in. 
SoniclMHlysi)illed.(SiM>t  removal  tii»s.) 


Comes  in  2  editions 
|{euiiliir  edition . . .  shown  alxwe. 
\Vaslial)le,  4-color  cover  and  jacket. 
Without  holder-easel . . .  only 
De  luxe  edition . .  .with  washalde 
white  vinyl  plastic  cover,  stam|H‘d  in 
goUl  foil.  With  holder-easi  l.  After 
Nov.  10  — ?'7..'>U.  Now  . . .  only 

Sold  in  Canada  at  tlie  same  price. 


\Vh(‘ii  yon  s(‘e  this  seal  on  a  food  [lackage. 
yon  know  you’ll  enjoy  what’s  inside. 


Here  are  some  of  (leneral  Fomls  fine  prisluets:  ixist  cskeals 
M  kWkKI.I.  not  SK  COKKKK  *  JEI.I.-O  UEI.kTIN  IIKSSKKT  •  MIMTK  RICE 
SW  kXS  I>OW>  CkKK  MIX  •  TANG  HKKAKKAST  IIHINK. 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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News  j 


Modern  Discovery  Helps 
Girls  "See"  Importance 
of  Drinking  Milk! 

The  need  for  milk  nutrients,  partic¬ 
ularly  calcium,  protein  and  ribofla¬ 
vin,  is  far  greater  during  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  teen  years. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  teachers  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  low  milk-intake  of 
teen-agers,  especially  girls. 

Now,  teachers  everywhere  report 
that  a  modem  milk  discovery  from 
Carnation  is  proving  extremely 
helpful  in  overcoming  teen  age  re¬ 
sistance  to  milk. 

This  is  Carnation  Instant  —  the 
“Magic  Crystals' ’  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
that  can  be  self-enriched.  “Magic 
Crystals”  make  it  easy  and  fun  for 
girls  to  enjoy  a  richer  flavor  non¬ 
fat  milk  Beauty  Beverage  with  far 
more  protein,  calcium  and  ribofla¬ 
vin  than  fresh,  whole  milk. 

Teachers  say  girls  understand  that 
this  true  Beauty  Beverage  helps 
them  have  beauty  they  want  now 
—pretty  teeth  and  skin,  a  slender 
figure,  magnetic  vitality. 

For  more  Beauty  Beverage  news, 
see  page  56^  of  the  enclosed  issue 
of  Co-Ed.  Free  reprints  offered  in 
coupon  section. 

Help  Us  Help  You 

Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  provide  you  with  in¬ 
creasingly  useful  material.  We 
would  like  to  hear  your  experience 
with  the  new  Beauty  Beverage  ap¬ 
proach  with  your  students.  Please 
address :  Home  Economics  Director, 
Carnation  Company,  Dept.  EDI  19, 
Los  Angeles  36,  California. 


New  Officers  Named 

Doris  Johnson  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Johnson  is  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  dietetics  and  the  dietetic 
internship  program  at  Grace-New  Haven 
Community  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  She  succeeds  LeWlle  Wood. 
ass(K'iate  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
division  of  in.stitution  management, 
school  of  home  economics,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus.  Other  memlH*r.s 
of  the  executive  Ixrard  are:  Mrs.  Ca)ra 
Kusner,  president-ek*ct;  Margaret  L. 
Ross,  secretary;  Evelyn  A.  f'arpenter, 
treasurer;  and  Edith  A.  Jones,  speaker 
of  the  hon.se  of  delegates. 

Three  awards  were  given  to  outstand¬ 
ing  meml>ers  of  the  Association.  Dor¬ 
othea  F.  Turner  received  the  highest 
honor  in  the  field  of  dietetics;  the  Mar¬ 
jorie  Hnlsizer  Copher  Award.  Gladys 
Witt  Strain  received  the  Mary  Swartz 
Rose  Fellowship  which  honors  the 
memory  of  a  pioneer  leader  in  the  field 
of  education  in  nutrition  and  dietetics. 
Phyllis  E.  Lufkin  was  the  recipient  of 
the  1959  Lydia  J.  Roberts’  Essay  .Award. 
The  topic  of  this  year’s  contest  was 
“History  of  the  Dietars  Use  of  Liver.” 

Unusual  Fellowship 

The  Pillsbnry  award  program  offering 
an  on-the-job  training  fellowship  to 
an  outstanding  college  senior  majoring 
in  home  (‘conomics  will  lx*  held  again 
this  year.  P'nll  information  and  a|)))lica- 
tion  forms  are  being  sent  to  all  deans 
and  heads  of  college  and  university 
home  economics  dejiartments.  .Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  mailed  to  Pill.sbnry  no 
later  than  December  first. 

The  winner  will  act  as  assrx-iate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company’s  junior  home 
servic-i'  center  for  one  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  will  lx*  offered  another 
position  with  the  company  or  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  undertake  graduate  study 
in  home  «*conomics. 

Training  Program  Grant 

The  presentation  of  a  W.  k.  Kellogg 
Foundation  grant  of  $71,160  to  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  was  re¬ 
cently  ann(nmc*ed.  The  fund  will  be 
used  to  establi.sh  an  exjierimental  train¬ 
ing  program  for  hospital  food  service 
supervi.sors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  training 
of  non-professional  auxiliary  workers 
will  provide  much  needed  assistance 


to  qualified  dietitians  whose  depart¬ 
ments  are  understaffed. 

Having  encouraged  the  u.se  of  trained 
fo<xl-.service  supervisors  as  aids  to  pro¬ 
fessional  dietitians,  the  As.sociation  will 
use  these  funds  to  develop  basic  curric- 
nlnm  materials  for  a  wide-range  pro¬ 
gram  expected  eventually  to  be  of 
national  influent'e  in  strengthening  hos¬ 
pital  dietar\  services. 

Faith  Fenton  Retires 

Dr.  P'aith  Fenton,  profe.ssor  of  food 
and  nutrition  in  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University,  has  retired.  Professor  Fen¬ 
ton  is  known  internationally  for  her 
research  and  teaching  in  the  field  of 
f«Mxl  sciences. 

Throughout  her  professional  career  ^ 
her  major  emphasis  has  lieen  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  undergraduates.  However,  in 
more  recent  years  this  emphasis  has 
gradually  shifted  to  the  teaching  of 
graduate  courses  and  to  dirtx'ting  re¬ 
search  projects  undertaken  by  graduate 
students. 

The  areas  c)f  Professor  Fenton’s  re¬ 
search  embrace  the  study  of  fresh, 
frozen,  dehydrated,  and  canned  vege¬ 
tables;  dried  fruits;  frozen  precooked 
foods;  fresh-frozen  irradiated  meat,  and 
meat  from  antibiotic-fed  animals.  Elec¬ 
tronic  cooking  has  claimed  her  interest 
from  its  beginning.  Her  research  has 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
this  new  prex-ess. 

DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
NOVEMBER 

1- 7  National  Children's  Book  Week 
3  Election  Day 

11  Veterans  Day 
8-14  Americon  Education  Week 
26  Thanksgiving  Day 

20  DEC.  3  National  4-H  Club  congress,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

DECEMBER 

2  Pan  American  Heolth  Day 
IS  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
25  Christmos  Day 
31  New  Yeor's  Eve 

JUNE,  1960 

28-July  1  51st  annual  meeting  of  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Denver, 
Colorado 

OCTOBER,  1960 

2- 6  American  School  Food  Service  Associa¬ 

tion  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NOVEMBER,  1960 

6-9  National  Home  Demonstration  Agents' 
annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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ORIGINAL  IDEAS  FROM 


Just  choose  a  mix  . . .  chiffon  cake,  cream  puff,  meringue  .  . .  and 
let  your  students  whip  up  all  sorts  of  delicious,  delightful-l(M)king 
desserts.  Nestle’s  gives  you  a  whole  new  roster  of  recipes  built 
around  these  wonderfully  convenient  mixes  and,  of  course,  Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Mor.sels.  There  are  two  adaptations  of  each 
recipe  . . .  one  for  large  yield,  one  for  small ...  to  suit  Nestle’s 
special  feature  for  menu  ideas  for  big  ’n’  small  parties!  You’ll  find 
the  Show  Case  pre.sentation  fits  right  in  with  your  own  modern 
teaching  methods! 

1 .  SHOW  CASE  #7  —  0  teacher  unit  of  4  pages  gives  you  exciting  new 
dessert  ideas  using  prepared  mixes. 

2.  RECIPE  PAD  —  50  sheets,  each  with  6  illustrated  recipes,  for  student 
distribution  and  filing.  Limited  to  one  pad  per  teacher. 

3.  ADDED  BONUS  —  colorful  collection  of  Holiday  recipes  from  the 
Nestle  Test  Kitchens.  Limited  to  50  per  teacher. 

Chacic  coupon  on  page  4t 


NESTLE'S  MAKES  THE  VERY  BEST  CHOCOLATE 
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II 


scrub-actionr 

■-  slides "  y' . 


demonstrate  this 
’’two  for  the  money” 
O-Cedar  sponge  mop  NOW! 


Future  homemakers  will  certainly  be  interested 
in  learning  about  the  new  0-Cedar  88  Sponge 
Mop.  The  new  88  is  practically  two  mops  in  one 
and  you’ll  find  its  exclusive  work-saving  fea¬ 
tures  make  it  a  joy  to  demonstrate  ...  a  joy  to 
use.  King-size  cellulose  sponge  of  almost  11"  has 
two  sides  that  give  complete  contact  with  fioors. 
Scrubs  out  stubborn  dirt  quickly.  Lasts  almost 
twice  as  long  as  ordinary  sponges.  Order  your  88 
Sponge  Mop  for  classroom  demonstration  now. 


V-ACTION  SQUEEZER 

is  chrome  plated,  rust  resist¬ 
ant.  Easily  operated  by  sliding 
plastic  sleeve.  Push  and  pull 
without  bending  or  stooping 
while  hands  .stay  dry. 


USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  41 
FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


O-CEDAR 

DIVISION  OF  AMtRICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 
2746  W.  4«TH  STREET,  CHICAGO.  III. 

O-Cedor  of  Canada,  ltd.,  Stratford,  Ontario 
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TRIPLE  DIVIDENDS 

From  Home  Economics 


How  we  can  help  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  working  women 


By  AUGUSTA  H.  CLAWSON 


Today’s  women  are  a  significant  and  a  permanent  part 
of  our  labor  force.  In  1920,  there  were  eight  million 
.omen  working  outside  the  home;  today  there  are  22li 
million.  But  there  are  more  chiinges  than  in  rmml)ers  alone. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  that  their  work  is  vital  in 
helping  to  maintain  our  wh«)h-  economy. 

Within  the  U.  S.  Department  of  L;d)or,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  to  promote  the  welfan'  and 
status  of  every  woman  who  works.  Houever,  we  cannot 
do  much  to  promote  their  welfare  and  status  unless  we  know 
exactly  where  they  are  today.  So.  let’s  have  a  look  at  tcnlay's 
vvoman  worker. 

Her  average  age  is  40,  as  comp.ued  with  .32  \ears  some 
two  decades  ago.  Every  third  worker  today  is  a  woman. 
Over  one  third  of  all  women  are  in  the  lalK)r  force  and 
more  than  half  of  the  women  who  are  working  are  married. 
What  about  those  who  are  mothers?  Of  every  ten  mothers 
a  host-  children  are  of  scIhm)!  agc‘.  four  .ire  working.  Of  every 
ten  with  pre-school  age  children,  only  two  are  working. 
A’e  have  almost  passed  the  time  whc-  i  we  .isked  "Slioulil 
married  women  work’?”  Th.it  is  a  decision  each  woman  must 
make,  weighing  all  the  factors  carefully  .is  she  d(M‘s  so. 
And  1  think  we  can  Ire  grateful  that  in  this  country  we  still 
have  the  privilege  of  freetlom  of  choice. 

What  about  tomorrow?  W  ill  the  percentage  of  our  womcm 

\/m  Cltiicson  is  a  member  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Womens 
Ihirean,  U.  S.  Department  of  iMhor. 


(ontinue  employment  in  as  great  numbers?  Here  is  a  fore- 
c-ast.  Our  population  by  196.5  will  probably  reach  193 
million.  It  is  presently  increasing  by  about  three  million 
a  year.  Our  current  high  birth  rates  are  bt'ing  maintainerl 
largely  because  women  are  having  their  first  children  scmmi 
after  marriage  and  their  additional  children  in  more  rapid 
succession  than  in  the  recent  past. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing  popu¬ 
lation  lor  goiKls  and  services,  for  health  and  housing,  for 
education  and  all  that  g(H*s  to  making  up  our  present  stand¬ 
ard  of  living;  and  if  this  standard  of  living  continues  the 
upward  trend  of  the  past,  we  will  need  to  product'  40  }x*r 
cent  more  in  giKnls  and  service's  by  ’6.5  than  in  ’5.5.  This 
w  ill  reipiire  1 1  million  more  pi'ople  in  our  labor  forct*  in 
this  decade,  and  half  are  expected  to  lx*  women.  A  little 
over  half  of  the  1 1  million  additional  workers  will  be  45 
or  oxer  and  about  two  fifths  under  2.5. 

This  points  to  another  changing  pattern— the  probable 
work  pattern  of  tinlay’s  schixil  girl.  Future  estimates  based 
on  current  trends  indicate  that  she  may  work  25  years  of 
her  life.  She  may  work  several  years  after  she  completes  her 
scliiKiling,  marry  early,  have  her  children  comparatively 
soon,  and  return  to  work  for  jx'rhaps  another  19  or  20  years. 
These  are  the  facts  and  the  projections  with  which  we  have 
to  work. 

Wh.it  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  home  economist?  The 
(Continued  on  }mge  31) 
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CHILDREN'S 

Two-Way 

"WOUTHFUL  imaginations  are  like  birds.  Tliey  thrive 

I  iK'st  uncaged.  Provide  materials,  eneoiiragement,  pr.iise. 
Let  youngsters  supply  the  ideas.”  These  sensible  words 
come  from  a  brief  but  valuable  leaflet— P/«y  Is  the  Business 
of  C/n7</ren— available  free  of  charge  from  the  E(|uitable 
Life  .Assurance  S<K-iety,  393  Seventh  .Avenue,  New  York  1, 
New  York.  Directed  to  parents  but  nsetnl  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  child  development,  this  leafh't  de.scrilK's  types  of 
toys  and  play  which  children  enjoy  at  different  ages  and 
stages  and  suggests  many  ideas  for  homemade  playthings 
and  rhythm  instruments. 

“Play  serves  many  purposes,”  the  leaflet  comments.  “Hid¬ 
ing,  climbing,  pushing  develop  coordination.  Pn/./,les,  peg 
sets,  and  t(H)ls  improve  finger  dexterity.  Water  play  can 
relax  a  tense  child.  Beating  a  drum  (or  a  doll)  helps  a 
child  get  rid  of  resentment.  Poppets  help  some  shy  children. 
Toys  the  department  store  calls  ‘edncational’  usually  are;  .so 
is  a  tambourine  made  of  paper  plates  or  a  train  made  from 
an  orange  crate.” 

Emphasizing  that  children  differ  in  personality  and  needs, 
the  authors  remind  us  that  every  child  does  not  need  everv 
to\  and  play  experience.  The  activities  which  he  espc*ci.dK 
enjoys  reflect  his  individuality. 

There  is  an  excellent  .section  on  play,  playthings,  and 
nursery  school  activities  in  Understanding  Your  Young 
C.liild,  the  .Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  (amipany’s  lr<‘e 
booklet  for  parents  and  teachers. 

“AOnng  children  like  simple  tovs  best,”  say  the  authors. 
“The  two-year-old,  for  example,  loves  to  play  with  emptv 
boxes  or  hollow  blocks  of  different  sizes  and  will  .sp»*nd  long 
periods  jiutting  smaller  ones  into  l.irger  ones.  .As  the  child 
grows  older  he  needs  a  variety  of  things  to  use  in  his  dail\ 
life— the  life  that  grownups  call  play  but  that  meets  a  ver\ 
real  need  for  him.” 

The  bookh't  stresses  the  fact  that  play,  after  all,  is  tun 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  provides  a  child  with  physical  activ¬ 
ity  and  so  helps  him  grow  strong  and  healthy.  The  Irooklet 
lists  simple  play  materials  for  physical  activity,  dramatic 
imaginative  play,  and  materials  that  stimulate  crc'ative 
activity. 

In  a  Formula  for  Child  Safetij,  the  Metropolitan  also 
describes  children’s  play  as  part  of  typical  behavior  from 
babvhood  through  four  years  of  age.  This  free  booklet  sug¬ 
gests  ways  to  keep  children  sale  by  understanding  an<l 
anticipating  their  behavior  and  activities. 

Two  excellent  booklets  by  James  L.  llvmes,  Jr.,  also  delve 
into  the  business  of  play  and  offer  useful  suggestions  for 
adults  who  supervise  youngsters’  activities.  Enjotj  Your  Child 
— .Age.v  f,  2,  and  3  is  aviiilable  for  2()<‘  from  Public  .Affairs 
(a)mmittee,  22  East  38th  Street.  New  A'ork  16,  New  York. 
Three  to  Six:  Your  Child  Starts  to  School  is  also  available 
from  Public  .Affairs  for  20<*  a  copy. 

“.AlK)ve  all,”  states  Dr.  Hymes,  “the  ones,  twos,  a!id  threes 


All  friMii  Philip  Cefirlrenu 
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PLAY 

Learning  Process 

A  review  of  opinion  on  how  children 
learn  through  play  and  how 
we  learn  by  observation 

are  l)ig-miiscle  minded.  They  want  to  Ire  on  the  go.  .  .  . 
It  is  almost  imirossihle  for  one  family  working  alone  to  have 
all  of  the  play  materials  a  child  needs  to  tlevelop  these 
muscles  and  c(M)rdinations  to  their  fullest.”  He  suggests 
“parent-cooperation”  in  helping  to  furnish  the  proper  mate¬ 
rials.  “W'here  space  makes  it  at  all  possible,  a  group  of 
fathers  working  together  can  make  much  of  the  erpiipment 
(sandboxes;  sturdy  planks  to  walk  on;  wheelbarrows;  climb¬ 
ing  apparatus).”  \urser\  school,  of  course,  is  the  answer  for 
many  children. 

“Three  to  six  is  a  restless  age,”  says  Dr.  fUines.  “Children 
are  a  torrent  of  activit\.  .•Mive  in  every  pore,  on  the  go, 
running,  noisy,  they  are  everywhere  and  into  everything.” 

The  author  states  that  starting-to-.seluM)l  children  love 
play  .  .  .  love  make-lrelieve  and  building  and  running  and 
jumping  and  touching  and  seeing  and  trying.  “Flay  for  this 
age  is  not  the  organized  game.  The.se  children  can’t  tak«' 
rules  and  regulations.  This  age  is  too  individual  and  self- 
assertive  to  fit  comfortably  into  anyone  else’s  game.  They 
usually  want  to  make  up  their  own.” 


The  raw  materials  for  interesting  play— along  and  in  a 
group— are  also  listed. 

“To  watch  children  playing  is  to  see  the  unfolditig  of 
their  powers,”  states  the  b(H)klet,  Your  Child  From  One  to 
Six,  available  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Superintendent  of  D<K’uments,  U,  S. 
G«)vernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  2()*' 
a  copy.  This  lM)oklet  devotes  several  detailed  pages  to  ind(M>r 
and  outdoor  play,  materials  that  encourage  muscular  devel¬ 
opment,  materials  that  appeal  to  sight,  hearing,  and  touch, 
materials  for  self-expression  and  dramatic  play.  A  section 
is  also  devoted  to  playmates.  The  ciuestion  of  watching  T\' 
is  discus.sed.  Another  section  suggests  ways  of  guiding  chil¬ 
dren’s  imagination,  helping  them  to  separate  fact  and  fancy. 

“.An  adult  cannot  judge  how  valuable  a  child’s  play  is 
to  him,”  claim  the  authors.  “What  his  play  means  to  him, 
what  he  should  or  should  not  play,  is  oiitside  our  scojx*  .  .  . 
for  the  most  part.  What  may  not  seem  sensible  to  us  may 
have  real  mi'aning  for  the  child.” 

A  sequel  to  this  lK>oklet,  Your  Child  From  6  to  12  (also 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare),  has  a  valuable  section  ou  pursuits  and  hob¬ 
bies  for  cbiKlren  in  this  age  range. 

Specific  ideas  on  how  Iroxes,  crates,  and  cartons  can  be 
iisi'd  for  children’s  creative  and  imaginative  |ilay  are  de 
scribed  by  Mrs.  Florence  Randall  in  the  June  19.59  issue  ol 
the  Witioiml  Parent -Teacher  Magazine.  In  “Don’t  Throw 
That  Box  .Away,”  she  shows  how  versatile  a  box  can  be  for 
use  at  school  as  well  as  at  home. 

“The  child  architect,”  writes  .Mrs.  Randall,  “stacks  boxes 
on  top  of  on<*  another,  lines  them  up  in  a  row,  sets  them  on 
end,  and  then  touches  them  with  the  magic  wand  of  his 
imagination  to  trim  them  into  a  Imat,  house,  garag«‘,  cage, 
stage.  z.(M),  or  whatever  fancy  calls  for.” 

(Continued  on  pnge  35) 


Fabric  guide  on  Kelvinator  tells  homemaker  which  of  six 
washing  cycles  to  select  for  various  fabrics,  including  wool. 


Easy  Ways  For 


Two-piece  underwater  filter  on  Hotpoint  washer  provides 
maximum  filtration.  It  fits  on  agitator  post  during  operation. 


THK  W'OMk-S.W'INCi  combination  of  automatic  ccjuip- 
mciit,  clicctivc  (Ictci jjciits,  and  wasb-and-wcar  falnics 
lias  altered  tbc  entire  eoneei)t  of  borne  lauiidrTiii^.  Kaeh 
year  in-w  strides  are  taken  to  eliminate  mneb  of  the  tiine- 
eonsmnin^  work  associated  with  wasbin^  and  ironing. 

MiKlern  wasbing  maebines  are  desi^ned  to  handle  all 
types  of  fabrics.  .Most  of  these  maebines  offra  several  wasb- 
inji  cycles  to  aeeommiKlate  the  various  rerpiirements  of 
miHlern  fabrics.  The  so-called  reHiilar  cycle  is  generally  used 
lor  heavily  soikal  fabrics  and  eolorfast  cottons  and  linens. 
Ibis  cycle  consists  of  a  pre.soak  pr-riod.  hot  wash  water 
with  five  to  eij^bt  minutes  of  agitation,  a  warm  rinse,  then 
a  loni;  spin.  Delicate  fabrics  are  washed  in  a  cycle  vvbicb 
calls  lor  warm  wash  water,  a  short  rinse  and  a  spin.  Wash- 
and-wear  fabrics  are  j;iven  the  same  short  periods  of  agita¬ 
tion  and  spin,  but  cold  rin.se  water  is  used  instead  of  the 
warm.  Woolens  also  receive  six*cial  treatment  in  a  cycle 


Timed  cycles  and  injector  systems 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


which  uses  little  or  no  agitation,  vvarm-to-c<M)l  wash  and 
rinse  waters,  and  a  gentle  spinning  action  of  short  duration. 

These  cycles  are  all  preset  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
homemaker  simply  has  to  select  the  one  she  wishes  to  use 
by  pressing  a  lever  or  turning  a  dial.  Tin*  machine  will  jx'r- 
form  the  different  operations  automatically.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  op«-rate  many  of  these  machines  manually  so  that 
any  operation  can  Ih*  shortened,  lengthened,  or  skipped  as 
ilesired. 

Some  of  the  new  models  are  eipiippr'd  with  dispenser 
or  injector  sv  stems  so  that  detergent,  bleach,  water  eon- 
ditioners,  and  fabric  softeners  mav  Ih-  added  at  precisely 
the  correct  time  during  the  cycle.  One  machine  has  a  series 
of  bins  to  dispense  the  laundry  aids.  Kach  is  diluted  and 
added  to  the  water  at  the  correct  time.  For  instance,  the 
detergent  and  water  softener  are  added  just  as  soon  as  the 
tub  is  fillerl.  Several  minutes  later  the  bleach  is  diluted  and 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  tub.  The  fabric  softener  is  held 
in  readiness  until  tiu-  final  rinse. 

.\notber  machine  is  e<pnp|H‘d  with  a  reservoir  which 
holds  three  (piarts  of  lirpiid  bleach,  or  about  a  month’s 
supply  for  a  typical  family.  Wlu-never  the  homemakt-r 
wishes  to  use  the  bleach,  she  moves  an  indicator  to  the 
amonnt  of  bleach  .she  wants  to  add— from  !»  to  \)*  cups. 
.Approximately  five  minutes  after  the  washing  cycle  has 
begun  the  bleach  is  automatically  diluted  and  added  to  the 
wash  water.  This  delayed  action  allows  the  ffnorescent 
brighteners  which  are  present  in  most  detergents  to  take 


Versatile  Frigidaire  automatic  washers  and  dryers  will  launder 
anything  from  filmy  lingerie  to  heavily  soiled  work  clothes. 
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make  home  laundering  carefree 


effect.  Some  of  these  brighteners  are  not  stable  in  the 
presence  of  chlorine  bleach.  A  distinct  yellowing  may  result 
if  bleach  and  brighteners  are  added  at  the  same  time. 

Automatic  Dryers 

•Modern  dryers  are  also  designed  to  handle  all  types  of 
fabrics— from  sheer  curtains  and  lingerie  to  rugs  and  bed¬ 
spreads.  There  are  low,  medium,  and  high-heat  settings 
and  time  periods  ranging  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour 
or  more.  Some  machines  also  feature  an  automatic  stopping 
period  which  is  determined  by  the  moisture  content  of  the 
clothes.  In  addition,  many  dryers  have  special  settings  for 
freshening  wash-and-wear  garments.  In  this  cycle,  wrinkled 
wash-and-wear  suits  and  dresses  are  gently  tumbled  in  warm 
air  which  is  gradually  cooled.  This  is  said  to  remove  creases 
and  restore  the  original  crispness  of  the  garment.  However, 
to  be  completely  successful,  the  garment  must  lie  plucked 
from  the  dryer  at  the  very  end  of  the  cycle  before  the 
tumbler  stops  rotating.  If  the  garment  is  allowed  to  come 
to  a  rest  in  the  tumbler,  new  wrinkles  may  form. 

There  are  also  settings  for  sprinkling  garments  to  reaily 
them  for  ironing  and  settings  tor  fluffing  pillows  and  pile 
fabrics.  These  are  tumbled  gently  in  warm  or  chjoI  air. 

Most  dryers  should  be  vented  to  the  outside  to  expel 
lint  and  moisture.  One  manufacturer  has  a  special  filtering 
device  which  traps  moisture  and  heat  within  the  machine. 
■Another  model  has  a  w'ater  cooling  system  to  flush  liut  and 
moisture  down  the  drain. 


Free  of  wrinkles  and  ready  to  wear,  this  treated  100  per  cent 
cotton  shirt  has  been  automatically  laundered  but  not  ironed. 


Combination  Units 

The  combination  washer  and  dryei  appliance  is  achieving 
new  importance  as  a  work-saver.  The  machine  will  wash 
and  dry  a  load  of  laundry  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
setting  of  a  tew  simple  controls. 

Almost  all  the  conveniences  ottered  on  separate  washers 
and  dryers  are  also  available  in  the  combination  unit.  There 
are  regular  and  short  washing  cycles  and  high  and  low 
temperatures  for  drying.  .All  combinations  are  equipped 
with  the  tumbler-type  tub.  Both  gas  and  electric  models 
are  available. 

The  combination  unit  rerpiires  less  floor  space  than  a 
matched  set  of  appliances.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  lift  heavy 
damp  clothes  from  the  washing  machine  to  the  dryer.  The 
cost  of  one  combination  unit  is  about  equal  to  the  combined 
price  of  a  washer  and  dryer. 


Bins  to  disponso  dotorgont,  conditionor,  softonor,  and 
bleaches  during  washing  are  featured  by  Norge. 


General  Electric  washer  has  a  device  that  stores,  meas¬ 
ures,  dilutes,  and  dispenses  bleach  during  washing. 
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Rricic  Pliiiis  KiulKct.  I'liis  kitclini  was  (U-sii'iicd  for  llie  vuiing  lafe  in  a  Trailer.  r\  |iical  of  tlu-  cooking  and  serving  spacr- 

executive  and  liis  wife  who  must  do  a  great  deal  of  enter-  in  a  trailer,  this  “package”  kitchen  has  all  the  necessar\ 

taining  on  a  liinit(‘d  hndget.  Onr  hride  is  deciding  whether  (‘qnipinent  tor  the  preparation  ot  tempting  one-dish  meals, 

to  sciAc  a  casscKtlc  or  skillet  dinnci.  Kitchen  has  SO-inch  Students  enjoy  s|x?cial  study  of  quick  and  efficient  methods, 

range,  gas  rcirigerator.  Table  is  of  easy-care  white  formica. 


(Career  fJirl  EHiciencs.  B«‘iausc  lu‘r  shopping  time  is 
limit(‘d,  she  ktnqis  careful  inventoiA  of  all  supplies, 
kitchen  e<|uipment  is  nuKlerate  in  amount  hut  maxi¬ 
mum  in  (|uality.  Outer  unit  includes  eating  or  .serv¬ 
ing  counter.  Entertaining  is  casual  but  sophisicated. 


UNIQUE 


The  foods  laboratory  in  the  new  building  at  John  Mnir 
High  School  is  spacious,  bright,  and  colorful.  There  are 
windows  across  the  full  .south  wall,  a  living-dining  area,  and 
seven  unit  kitchens  in  the  lifts -foot-long  room.  No  partition 
is  over  forty  inches  high.  Each  unit  kitchen  is  different  in 
basic  shape,  cabinet  arrangement,  and  color. 

The  major  appliances  are  both  gas  and  electric.  Cooking 
units  include  an  electric  fold-uj)  hot  plate,  built-in  gas  oven 
and  cooking  surface,  and  thirtv-inch  and  deluxe  ranges. 
Hefrigerators  in  each  kitchen  are  under-connter  or  full  family 
size.  Tables  and  chairs  are  different  in  size  and  color.  Kitchen 
ecpiipment  and  table  ware  are  different  in  ev»‘iA  \mit. 

Students  who  work  in  this  labor.itoiA  learn  more  than 
meal  preparation  and  service.  The\  studs  kitchen  pi. inning, 
cupboard  organi7.iition  tor  svork  efficiency,  consumer  busing, 
com|iarative  performance  of  kitchen  appliances  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Most  important  is  the  fact  that  all  studs  and  activity 
is  done  svithin  a  framessork  of  family  living. 

We  believe  that  patterns  of  famils  lising  are  allected  not 
only  by  financial  status,  but  also  bs  the  sallies  the  famils 
holds,  and  the  current  stage  of  the  famils  life  cycle.  We  also 
believe  that  a  study  of  habits  ol  eating  and  selection  of 
kitchen  equipment  can  provide  a  tangible  situation  for  in¬ 
creasing  understanding  of  boss-  families  live.  For  that  reason, 
each  unit  kitchen  has  been  planned  for  a  different  type  of 
family.  .\s  groups  of  students  svork  in  the  various  kitchens, 
they  assume  the  role  of  that  particular  family. 

One  student  said,  “Walking  through  this  room  is  like 
walking  dosvn  a  street  and  visiting  .several  homes.” 

nillll  llllllllhllll:lll|i|lll;llllilUJi|l!|  l|lllllll>lill'llll'llll'lllil!ll|l|lllllll|lllinil|M|lllllll:'>il|l|ll  |i||l»i‘i|l'!M:i|Hlllli:||ll'llllltllllllimilllllilllllMllllllllll.'t'H 

Miss  Fleming,  is  Supervisor,  Home  and  Family  Education, 
Pasadena  City  Schools,  Pasadena,  California. 
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When  Teen-agers  Entertain.  They  like  do-it-yourself 
kitchen  parties.  Drop-leaf  table  and  generous  counter 
space  allow  guests  to  cook  and  serve  themselves. 
Hostess  is  setting  out  grill,  toaster,  and  deep  fryer 
for  making  doughnuts.  The  boys  like  to  cook,  too. 


For  a  Young  Family.  Mother  is  getting  lunch  for  her 
first-grader.  Interesting  feature  of  this  kitchen  is  a 
low  pull-out  table  which  can  be  used  for  meals  or 
for  play.  Kitchen  is  compact  but  adequate.  Has 
small  electric  range  and  under-counter  refrigerator. 


FOODS  LABORATORY 


By  MARY  FLEMING 


Military  on  the  Move.  Planned  for  the  r 
young  couple  who  must  make  many  |; 
moves  while  the  husband  fulfills  his  j 
military  obligations.  All  equipment  is  | 
portable.  A  double  electric  plate,  oven, 
small  appliances,  card  table,  and  the 
folding  chairs  can  all  l)e  packed  easily 
and  carried  in  the  car.  Plastic  dishes 
and  stainless  steel  eating  and  c(M)king 
utensils  are  included.  This  portable 
kitchen  provides  adequate  equipment 
for  serving  attractive  meals. 


Each  unit  in  this  department 
was  designed  for  a  different 
pattern  of  family  living 
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MASTER 
THE  ART 
OF 

MAKING 

COOKIES 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 
Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  describes 

the  art  of  making  perfect  cookies 


Remoi’e  H-puf(v  center  section  front  Co-cd  for  classroom  use.  Have  students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 


serve  as  a  helpful  self-test  for  students  when  they’ve 
finished  the  unit,  then  will  explain  why  failures 
might  happen  .  .  .  and  how  to  correct  them  the 
next  time  they  bake. 


"How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Making  Cookies"  is  the 
latest  in  the  current  series  of  8-page  booklets  by 
Betty  Crocker.  This  month’s  booklet  describes 
methods  for  baking  all  types  of  cookies:  both  soft 
and  stiff  doughs,  with  all  the  interesting  variations 
for  each  basic  kind. 

Helpful  "How-To"  pictures  explain  each  step  in  the 
baking  procedure,  then  serve  as  a  practical  remind¬ 
er  to  students  when  they’ve  taken  their  booklets 
home  to  use  in  later  cooky-baking  sessions. 

A  Cooky  Score  Card  describes  the  characteristics  of 
perfect  cookies  in  each  of  the  classifications.  It  will 


“In  our  series,  we  have  an  interest  in  common 
with  you,  to  transform  the  students  of  today 
into  the  kind  of  homemakers  tomorrow’s  world 
will  need.  If  we  can  help  hy  showing  young¬ 
sters  that  homemaking  is  truly  a  necessary 
and  creative  art,  we  are  proud  to  have  joined 
you  in  this  most  important  task!” 


A  special  offer  to  teachers 

Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker's  Picture  Cook 
Book  with  orders  of  10  or  more!  2,227  recipes 
and  ideas,  43  full  color  photographs.  New  chap¬ 
ter  on  menu  planning!  Also  available:  Betty 
Crocker’s  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book  (79^ 
each).  1,000  time-saving  recipes  and  ideas.  One 
free  teacher’s  copy  with  order  of  10  or  more. 

To  order  "Cooky  Wise"  Filmstrip  or  Betty  Crocker's  Cook  Books,  see  Coupon  Section. 


To  help  students  even  more 

Show  “Cooky  Wise”  color 
filmstrip!  Pictures  help  you 
in  class  demonstrations. 
Narration  guide  is  sent 
■  with  each  filmstrip. 
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(continued  from  fioge  6) 

Office  of  Education,  and  again  when 
she  established  and  directed  the  Han¬ 
nah  Harrison  School,  a  resident  voca¬ 
tional  school  endowed  by  Mr.  Julius 
Garfinckel  to  provide  a  home  and  train¬ 
ing  for  “worthy  women  uncU*r  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  earning  their  livelihood.” 

In  1952,  Miss  Clawson  was  one  of 
17  selected  for  five  months’  .intensive 
training  for  administrative  posts  in  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  led  to  a  post  with  the 
.Navy  Department  as  Head  of  Navy 
Directives  System.  Currently,  as  a  field 
representative  of  the  Women’s  Bureau, 
U,  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Miss  Claw¬ 
son  works  with  public  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  representatives  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  government,  manage¬ 


ment,  and  labor,  in  programs  to  advance 
the  status,  efficiency,  and  welfare  of 
employed  women.  See  page  13. 

We  can  always  count  on  Mary  Flem¬ 
ing  for  original  teaching  ideas.  You  are 
sure  to  find  inspiration  in  her  article 
on  page  18.  The  unique  foods  labora¬ 
tory  which  she  designed  for  the  John 
Mnir  High  School  has  been  in  u.se  for 
two  years.  Approximately  five  hundred 
girls  currently  enrolled  in  homemaking 
courses  there  have  asked  for  and  out¬ 
lined  a  senior  homemaking  course 
which  includes  units  on  quick,  efficient 
meal  planning  and  preparation,  and 
streamlined  housekeeping  procedures. 
This  laboratory'  sets  the  stage  for  excit¬ 
ing  experiences  which  help  girls  devehrp 
increased  knowledge,  understanding. 


and  skills  in  relation  to  family  patterns. 

❖ 

Beginning  with  the  September  issue, 
the  section  “Suggestions  for  Using  This 
Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom”  is  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Dr.  Hazel  Addi¬ 
son.  Dr.  Addison  taught  home  econom¬ 
ics  in  Illinois  schools  and  later  became 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  for  Illinois.  She  was  an  in¬ 
structor  at  New  York  University  in  the 
Sch(K)l  of  Education,  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  Home  Management 
Residence,  Child  Development,  Family 
Relations,  and  Household  Equipment. 
.\t  Rutgers  University  she  taught  a 
graduate  course  in  Advanced  Methcxls 
in  Home  Economics  Education.  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  is  A.ssistant  Professor  in  Home 
Economics,  Hunter  College,  New  York. 


Betty  Crocker 
of  9  color  filmstrips  to 


Subjects  now  available 


All  About  Pie 
Breads  you  Bake 
with  Yeast 
Muffin  Making 
Batter  Breads 
Better  Biscuits 


Beautiful  Cakes 
Fun  with  Frostings 
Modern  Chiffon 
and  Angel  Food 
Cakes 

Cooky  Wise 


announces  a  library 

help  you  teach  your  students 

“Since  so  many  of  you  have  expressed  interest  in  our  color 
filmstrip  library,  we’re  delighted  to  announce  that  now  we 
have  nine,  to  help  you  even  more! 

“Each  filmstrip  comes  with  a  narration  guide  explaining 
the  step  pictures  and  method  used.  And  to  make  each  kit 
complete,  we  have  prepared  8-page  ‘How-To’  booklets  for 
students  to  use  and  keep  for  their  own. 

“If  you’d  like  the  booklets  and  filmstrips  (available  on  a 
free  short-term  loan  basis  or  for  purchase  at  $5.{X)  each), 
just  drop  me  a  note  telling  which  strips  you’d  like  and 
when  you’d  like  to  show  them.  Write  the  Betty  Crocker 
Film  Library,  Dept.  PHE  9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota.’’ 


'^£ttU(}[Ock£A. 


Mills 


FREE 


gift  for  teachers!  Your  favorite 

BETTY  CROCKER  COOKIE  MIX 


Coupon  below  gives  you  a  choice  of  Coconut  Macaroon,  Date  Bar  or  Brownie  Mix. 


Won’t  you  let  us 
give  you  a  package  of 
one  of  our  cookie 
mixes?  We  think  that 
once  you’ve  tried 
one,  you’ll  like  it  so 
well  you’ll  want 
to  try  them  all! 


Just  clip 
and 

taka  to  your  grocar 


Good  for  one  FREE  package  of  T, 


BETTY  CROCKER 


MR.  GROCER:  You  are  authorized  as  our  agent  to 
redeem  this  coupon  lor  one  package  of  Betty  Crocker 
Coconut  Macaroon  Mu.  or  one  package  of  Betty  Crocker 
Date  Bar  Mu  or  one  package  of  Betty  Crxker  Brownie 
Mix.  Your  General  Mills  representative  will  reimburse 
you  your  regular  shelf  price,  plus  It  handling  charge, 
for  OKh  coupon  you  so  redeem,  or  mail  this  coupon  to 
General  Mills.  Inc.,  Dept  400.  623  Marquette  Avenue. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  lor  handling. 


COCONUT  MACAROON  MIX 
or  OATE  BAR  MIX 
or  BROWNIE  MIX 

FRAUD  CLAUSE:  Any  other  application 
constitutes  fraud.  Invoices  proving  purchase 
within  90  days  of  stock  to  cover  coupon  accept¬ 
ed  must  be  shown  upon  request  Customer 
must  pay  sales  tax  if  any.  This  offer  void  in  any 
state  or  locality  prohibiting,  licensing,  taxing 
or  regulating  these  coupons.  This  offer  expires 
January  31.  1960 


.MlM.lDHin  I  5’‘  lV 


1  S 

Half  Bar  j  S 


Bnikiiif 

PHE  11-59 


General  Mills,  Iik. 
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By  IVA  BENNEH 


HOW 


laein 


WORK  TOGETHER 


Riboflavin  and  niacin  are  two  vitamins  of  the  B  com¬ 
plex  groups  which  are  closely  associated  in  nature. 
Each  of  these  is  now  recognized  universally  as  a  siJecific 
and  different  nutrient.  Both  are  involved  in  the  prevention 
of  the  complex  disease  of  pellagra  and  illnesses  related  to  it. 
Therefore  they  w'ill  Ixjth  l>e  included  in  this  article  but 
each  will  Ire  discus.sed  .separately. 

Riboflavin  or  Vitamin  Bj 

In  the  early  192()'s  it  became  increasingly  evident,  from 
results  of  many  experiments,  that  there  mu.st  be  at  least 
two  vitamins  associated  in  yeast,  liver,  and  the  outer  coats 
of  grain.  Severe  heating  (120®C.  in  an  autoclave  for  .several 
hours)  completely  destroyed  the  thiamine  or  vitamin  Bj 
in  yea.st,  but  there  remained  another  vitamin  fraction  (now 
known  to  consist  of  .several  vitamins)  which  showed  growth 

iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiMi!uiiiHiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiii!iiiiuuiituiiiiiiiiiiiiHuiiit 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant  on 
Practical  s  staff. 


promoting  potency.  The  first  one  discovered  and  studied 
was  called  vitamin  G  or  vitamin  B._;.  In  1934-36  its  chemi¬ 
cal  structure  was  determined  and  it  was  first  made  in  the 
laboratory.  Then  it  was  given  the  name  riboflavin. 

RilM)flavin  is  a  water  soluble  vitamin  which  is  crystal¬ 
line  in  form  and  is  a  greenish-yellow  color.  Riboflavin  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  because  it  is  a  compound  of  ribose  (a  five- 
carlron  sugar)  with  a  complex  colored  substance  called 
flavin.  It  is  stable  to  heat  in  neutral  or  acid  .solutions,  but 
may  be  destroyed  by  heating  in  alkaline  solution  or  by  long 
<  xposure  to  light.  It  is  found  in  all  living  cells. 

The  Irest  knowm  function  of  riboflavin  is  that  it  combines 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  protein  to  form  tissue  respiratory 
enzymes  which  control  some  of  the  oxidations  involved 
in  the  life  processes  of  the  tissues. 

An  early  symptom  of  rilK)flavin  deficiency  in  man  is 
growth  of  capillaries  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  Other  symp¬ 
toms  are  visual  fatigue,  blurred  vision,  sensitivity  to  light, 
burning  and  itching  of  the  eyes,  soreness  and  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  and  dermatitis.  Fissures  or  cracks  at  the  angles  of 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Suggestions 
Issue  of  Co-ed 


for  Using  This 
in  the  Classroom 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 


1.  Divide  the  class  into 
groups  of  three  or  four  stu¬ 
dents.  Then  ask  them  to  make 
a  list  of  f(K)d  fads  and  fallacies. 
Compare  their  lists  with  the 
material  in  “To  Tell  the  Truth” 
on  page  33.  Discuss  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  knowing  the  facts 


alraut  f(X)d  and  nutrition. 

2.  To  help  students  Ijecome  internationally  minded,  ask 
them  to  find  out  what  foods  are  readily  available  in  Korea. 
Then  write  out  a  day’s  menu  for  .\Ii  Ja  Shin’s  family  in  South 
Korea  (.see  page  50).  Discuss  the  nutritional  adequacy  of 
the  diet. 

3.  Plan  a  menu  which  includes  Korean  Bean  Sprout  Soup 
for  preparation  in  the  foods  laboratory. 

4.  Suggest  that  students  clip  and  save  the  8-page  section 
on  “How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Making  Cookies”  (pages  25- 
32)  and  add  it  to  the  section  on  biscuit  making  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Octolx*r  i.ssue  of  Co-ed. 

5.  Make  a  chart  listing  the  kinds  of  ccwkie  doughs  and  the 
varieties  of  cookies  which  may  he  made  from  the  doughs. 

6.  Have  two  students  demonstrate  making  soft-dough 
cookies.  Show  variations  and  special  touches.  On  another 


day  two  students  might  demonstrate  stiff-dough  cookies. 
(These  demon.strations  w  ;11  need  advance  planning  and  prac¬ 
tice  with  supervision  by  the  teacher.) 

7.  Arrange  a  bulletin  hoard  display  on  “Cookies  from  Many 
Liuuls.”  Show  a  map  of  the  c'ountries,  recipes,  and  pictures 
of  cookies. 

8.  Di.scuss  kinds  of  cookies  especially  suited  to  family 
holiday  entertaining.  Plan  a  schedule  for  baking  in  advance 
of  the  holiday  rush.  Make  a  set  of  rules  for  storing  various 
types  of  cookies. 

9.  Demonstrate  packaging  baked  c(K)kies  to  be  frozen; 
also  meth(xls  of  freezing  unbaked  cookies  (c(K)kie  dough). 

10.  Familiarize  students  with  the  “Betty  Crocker  Score 
Card  for  Cookies.”  Use  it  as  a  means  of  evaluating  laboratory 
w  ork.  Encourage  students  to  use  the  .score  card  w-hen  baking 
cookies  at  home. 

11.  .Ask  students  to  read  “First  .Aide  to  the  Hostes.s”  on 
page  24.  Then  in  cla.ss  group  work,  list  ways  in  which  daugh¬ 
ters  may  help  their  m(»thers  entertain.  Summarize  by  listing 
these  ways  on  the  chalkboard.  F«)llow  by  discu.ssing  how  to 
do  these  jobs  successfullv.  (Hint:  Save  and  file  magazine 
articles  such  as  the  section  on  cookie-making  in  this  issue.) 

12.  Figure  the  nutritional  value  of  the  breakfast  menus 
suggested  for  the  pajama  party  (page  10). 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING - 

1.  Using  “Let’s  Go ...  to  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg”  (page  36)  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of 
colonial  furnishings,  compare  the  items  pic¬ 
tured  w'ith  furnishings  in  tcxlay’s  homes.  Point 
out  influences  of  the  colonial  peri(xl  upon  con- 
temporarj-  or  mtxlern  design.  Illustrate  by 
using  pictures  of  colonial  and  c-ontemporary 
furniture. 

2.  After  students  have  worked  the  crossword  puzzle  on 
page  48,  ask  them  to  describe  the  Early  .American  antiques 
(starred  items  in  puzzle).  Discuss  the  u.se  of  antiques  in 
present-day  homes.  If  a  memlx*r  of  the  class  knows  a  home¬ 
maker  in  the  community  is  who  is  an  antique  enthusiast, 
perhaps  a  committee  or  the  class  could  visit  this  person’s 
home  and  learn  about  the  value  of  antiques. 

3.  Compare  the  homemaker’s  role  in  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg  with  that  of  the  homemaker  totlay.  De.scribe  the  home¬ 
maker’s  duties  in  the  rcxrms  pictured  on  page  36. 

4.  For  a  research  project,  ask  students  to  use  the  library 
for  study  of  family  life  in  colonial  days,  then  write  an  essiiy 
on  the  subject.  In  class  discuss  the  changes  in  family  life 


today  as  compared  with  the  colonial  perirxl. 

5.  In  the  unit  on  dating  (page  21),  discuss 
the  imix)rtance  of  getting  acipiainted  with 
many  kinds  of  personalities.  Befer  to  ‘The 
.Moon  Through  the  Willows”  (page  11)  for  a 
comparison  of  Burke’s  personality  with  that 
of  Johnny’s. 

6.  VV’hat  caused  Marge  to  stop  dating  Burke 
(page  11)?  Discuss  changes  in  a  person’s  attitudes  and  de¬ 
sires  which  show  evidences  of  maturity. 

7.  Describe  the  “breaking  ofF’  of  Marge  and  Burke’s 
dating  relationship.  Suggest  other  friendly  ways  of  doing  so. 

8.  Take  a  kxik  into  the  future  (page  49)  for  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  electroluminescence  in  the  living  rcxrm. 

9.  Study  the  home  and  family  life  customs  of  the  South 
Koreans.  Describe  a  day’s  schedule  for  Mi  Ja  Shin  of  Seoul, 
South  Korea  (page  50).  How  d(x*s  her  parents’  house  differ 
from  that  of  many  Koreans? 

10.  Have  a  panel  discussion  on  “If  I  Were  a  Parent.”  Use 
the  (luestions  raised  in  “Jam  Session”  (pages  46-47).  Also  use 
controversial  issues  between  parents  and  teen-agers. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES - 

1.  Make  a  list  of  shopping  hints 
for  buying  underclothes  mentioned  in 
“Invisibly  Yours”  on  pages  34-35. 
Discuss  reasons  for  these  suggestions. 

2.  For  a  home  experience  ask  each 
student  to  figure  her  own  correct 
sizes  for  girdles,  bras,  panties,  and 
petticoats.  In  class  have  girls  work 
in  pairs  to  check  (or  correct  sizes. 

Denn)iistrate  the  correct  method  of  trying  on  a  girtlk-. 

3.  Look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  .34-3.5,  then  list  the  new 
features  and  others  which  are  especially  desirable. 

4.  .Arrange  for  a  field  trip  to  a  store  for  lingerie  shop¬ 
ping.  Observe  various  fabrics,  styles,  and  pric'es  of  girdles, 
bras,  panties,  and  |x*tticoats.  .Ask  a  sales|H‘rson  from  the 
foundation  garment  department  to  speak  to  the  group  on 
the  importance  of  wearing  a  correctly-fitted  garment. 

.5.  .Notict'  ty|H-s  of  clothitig  worn  at  the  pajama  party  on 
pagt's  S-y.  What  vsould  you  wear  at  a  pajama  party? 

b.  Hefei  to  “(ai-ed’s  C.'ut-out  VVardrolx'”  (pages  14-1.5) 
for  a  study  of  three  basic  patterns,  flow  many  piines  of 
elothiiig  may  1h‘  made  from  these  patterns? 

7.  After  students  have  cut  out  the  model  and  the  cloth¬ 
ing  shown  on  pages  14-1.5,  suggest  that  they  experiment 
in  small  grou|)s  (3  or  4  students)  to  stx*  how  many  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  or  “looks”  may  In*  created  from  the  three 
patterns. 

H.  Prepan*  a  bulletin  board  display  showing  the  combi¬ 
nations  (probably  10)  which  resulted  from  the  experiment 
suggested  above. 

0.  Discuss  fabrics  appro|)riate  for  use  in  the  three  pat- 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT - 

1.  Have  students  check 
“Beauty  Box”  (page  .53)  for  sug¬ 
gestions  which  will  help  them  to 
improxc  their  own  appearance. 

2.  Suggest  that  students  give 
some  thought  to  what  it  means 
to  be  happy.  Tlieii  analyze  .\I.uge 
Holliu’s  concept  of  happiness  in 
the  short  story  on  page  11. 

3.  Talk  about  the  need  for  a 
well-fitted  girdle  and  bra  to  impiove  the  figure.  Si-e  “fu- 
\isihly  Yours”  (pages  .34-35). 

1.  Hefei  stmlents  who  are  eoiisideriiig  .i  career  in  home 
economics  teaching  to  jiage  12.  The\  will  eujo\  r(*ading 
about  Mrs.  jacksou’s  expmience  in  the  nursery  school  as  a 
part  of  her  homemaking  teaching  in  a  Long  Beach,  (Cali¬ 
fornia  high  school. 

.5.  Add  to  your  carec'i  file,  “She  Wears  Two  Hats.”  the 
career  ol  a  fashion  editor  and  teen-age  columnist  (page 
20).  When  discussing  careers  in  home  economics,  refer  to 
(his  article,  which  opens  up  opportunities  in  journalism. 

b.  For  that  part-time  job,  see  “.A  Jingle  in  Y'our  Jeans” 
(page  22).  .Analyze  individual  interests,  abilities,  amount 
of  time  to  be  given  to  part-time  work,  limitations  of  age, 
and  ])ast  experienct*. 

7.  Assign  the  article  “Who  Are  You?”  (page  23)  for 
outside  reading.  Suggest  that  students  think  about  them- 
selvc's  and  others.  In  class  have  small  groups  discuss  their 
feelings  about  how  well  they  know'  themselves. 


terns  on  page  14-15.  Appoint  a  committee  to  collect 
swatches  and  price  information  from  local  stores  and  re¬ 
port  to  class.  Then  work  with  small  groups  of  students  to 
help  them  decide  upon  the  fabrics  which  they  would  like 
to  use  for  the  eight  pieces  of  clothing.  Figure  cost  of  each 
piece,  and  approximate  time  it  would  take  for  various  indi¬ 
viduals  to  construct  the  clothing. 

10.  Di.scuss  the  value  of  giving  gifts  which  the  student 
has  made.  Ask  students  to  study  the  items  in  “Made-to- 
order  for  Christma.s”  on  page  13  for  Christmas  gift  sug¬ 
gestions.  Then  ask  them  to  plan  with  their  mother’s  gifts 
which  they  might  make  for  Christmas. 

11.  Present  a  bulletin  Ixiard  of  “Ideas  for  (Christmas 
(iifts.” 

12.  Demonstrate  easy  w'ays  of  making  clever  gifts.  .A 
student  may  read  the  directions  for  her  partner  to  follow 
as  she  makes  the  fancy  angel  to  hang  on  a  wall  (page  13). 
Show  the  many  possibilities  for  making  gifts  from  felt, 
such  as  the  place  mat  with  boot  which  serves  as  a  napkin 
holder. 

13.  As  students  complete  their  gifts,  di.splay  them  on  a 
table  or  in  a  glass  ca.se.  Change  the  display  as  other  gifts 
are  completed.  The  making  of  Christmas  gifts  should  l)e 
encouraged  for  home  practices  and  projects. 

14.  Under  someone’s  Christmas  tree  may  1m'  a  cashmerr' 
sweater.  Do  we  know  what  it  is,  why  it  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  how  to  care  for  it?  See  “Cashmere  (ainscious”  in 
Fractical  Home  Economics,  page  2b,  November  issue. 

1.5.  Have  students  “window  shop”  on  pages  IS- 19  to  find 
a  date-time  dress  appropriate  for  the  tall-tall  figure,  for  the 
chubby  girl,  and  for  the  average  one. 


S.  Discuss  various  forms  of  imitation  of  others  (see  page 
23).  Tlu“n  describe  .some  imitators  you  have  known.  List 
their  desirable  and  undesirable  (pialities. 

9.  .After  reading  “Fresh  as  a  Flower”  (pages  16-17),  list 
wa\s  a  girl  can  keep  herself  fresh  and  clean.  Di.scuss  in 
class  and  summarize  by  making  a  list  of  reminders.  Sug¬ 
gest  that  students  hang  this  list  inside  their  clothes  closet 
doors. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  “flowering  to  maturity"  (page 
17)?  Discu.ss  methods  for  personal  care  during  the  men- 
strnal  period. 

11.  Demonstrate  the  u.se  of  a  razor  to  delnzz  legs  and 
armpits. 

12.  Debate  the  (jnestion,  “Can  a  perfume  scent  suit  your 
personality?”  Bring  perfume  or  toilet  water  to  class  for 
comparison  of  scents. 

13.  .Ask  students  their  opinions  about  pajama  parties. 
Discuss  details  that  should  be  considered  when  planning  a 
pajama  party  (pages  8-10). 

14.  Assume  that  you  are  helping  your  mother  with  a 
party.  Hole  play  the  introduction  of  guests  and  the  eqnalK 
important  departure  of  guests— bidding  good-bye.  (See  “First 
Aide  to  the  Hostess”  on  page  24.) 

15.  (dieck  “Permanent  Pointers”  on  page  10.  Discuss 
giving  a  home  permanent.  Appoint  students  to  write  to 
various  manufacturers  of  home  permanents  rerpiesting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  role  that  research  plays  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  permanents.  Bring  answers  to  iiKpiiries 
for  class  discussion. 
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Brother  and  sister  plan  and  prepare  a  complete  dinner 
in  film,  Send  Off.  In  color,  from  Association  Films. 


Among  the  tail  releases  are  a  number  ot  usehil  visual 
aids  in  addition  to  those  we  reviewed  for  you  in  the 
September  issue. 

Home  Economics— A  Career  tcitli  a  Double  Future  (1.3 
mins.,  color,  (>alifornia  State  Department  of  Education, 
721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento  14,  Calif.).  .A  college  home 
economics  major  explains  to  her  younger  sister  how  her 
subject  has  a  double  future— preparation  for  both  a  career 
•md  for  marriage. 

Her  comments,  illustrated  with  examples,  cover  the  train¬ 
ing  received  in  the  college  course  from  field  trips  and  home 
nursing  to  laboratory  testing  and  family  living  classes.  She 
also  outlines  briefly  many  possible  careers— public  health, 
teaching,  and  dietetics;  work  in  industry  as  advi.sers,  testers, 
demonstrators;  possibilities  in  journalism,  television,  radio, 
and  photography. 

Pointing  up  the  great  variety  of  careers  open  to  home 
et“onomics  majors,  this  film  should  be  extremely  useful  in 
senior  high  to  help  girls  consider  home  economics  as  their 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiinh:iiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Mrs.  Falconer  is  director  of  the  Scholastic  Magazines  National 
Film  and  Filmstrip  Awards  Program. 


By  VERA  FALCONER 

college  major.  Neatly  pnKluced,  with  manv  discicssion  open¬ 
ings  for  the  alert  teacher  and  an  interested  class. 

The  9fW  You  (62-frame  color  filmstrip,  .American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  Inc.,  .386  Fourth  .Ave., 
New  Y'ork  16,  New  Y’ork)  a  factual,  well-organized  discus¬ 
sion  of  gcMxl  gr(M)ming  for  high  school  lK)ys.  This  emphasizes 
the  “first  impression,’’  pointing  out  that  90  per  cent  of  it 
is  iiiHnenced  by  clothing.  One  section  shows  how  a  good 
appearance  is  important  in  job  hunting,  in  school,  and  col- 
lege. 

From  here  the  strip  goes  on  to  answer  “Is  there  more  to 
what  you  wear  than  making  a  gocnl  impression?”  Gives 
data  on  proper  clothing  for  work,  play,  and  comfort.  “How 
to  dress  right”  is  a  .sccjuence  which  discusses  selection  of 
clothing  for  every  (Kcasion  from  work  or  play  to  dates. 
.Another  unit  points  out  that  an  extensive  wardrol)e  is  not 
necessary  and  suggests  a  practical  basic  wardrolx'.  The 
importance  (and  simple  meth(Kls)  of  keeping  clothing  clean 
and  neat  are  stressed.  GockI  grooming  (hair,  nails,  teeth, 
skin)  is  urged.  The  last  secpience  deals  with  blending  of 
patterns  and  colors  of  fabrics,  and  developing  g(HHl  style 
(Continued  on  fnige  3H) 


The  Day  Susie  Lost  Her  Smile  is  an  amusing  car¬ 
toon  which  shows  the  importance  of  brushing  teeth. 
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CASHMERE 

What  it  is,  why  it  is  a  good  investment, 

how  to  care  for  it 


Cashmere  sweater  designed  by  Edita  Kertis  for 
Bernhard  Altmann  in  light  blue  with  charcoal  accent. 


Classic  sweater  set  in  cashmere  can  be  matched  to 
colors  in  tweed  skirt.  From  Lord  &  Taylor,  N.  Y. 


CASHMERE  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  of 
fibers.  Classified  as  hair,  it  comes  from  a  goat  found 
in  the  higher  regions  of  Tilx't,  parts  of  Iran,  Turkestan, 
Mongolia,  and  northern  India.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
grow  the  cashmere,  or  Tiltetan,  goats  in  parts  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world,  but  in  the  few  instances  of  the  animal’s  survival, 
hair  (|iiality  completely  degenerated.  How'ever,  the  goat  is 
domesticated  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  c'entral  Asia, 
its  natural  habitat. 

The  outer  fibers  are  coarse.  The  undercoat,  the  true  cash- 
mere,  is  white,  natural,  brown,  or  black,  and  extremely 
soft  and  fine.  The  goats  “molt”  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring 
and  the  wool  is  loose  enough  to  be  plucked  by  hand.  Or 
it  is  gathered  from  the  brush  and  shrubs  where  it  has  been 
rublnxl  off. 

One  animal  yields  from  three  to  five  ounces  of  fleece. 
Since  the  world  uses  from  2,(K)(),()(K)  to  2,5(K),0()()  pounds 
of  cashmere  annually,  the  supply  must  be  supplemented  by 
commercial  cashmere  fiber  obtained  from  other  species  of 
the  goat  family. 

The  fleec-e  is  brought  down  from  mountainous  regions  on 
the  backs  of  men  or  mules  for  shipment.  The  trip  to  the 
processing  point  sometimes  requires  a  year.  When  the  raw 


Heece  is  processed  for  spinning  there  is  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  SO  per  cent  in  weight  due  to  impurities. 

All  cashmere  is  dyed  in  the  fiber  rather  than  in  the  yarn 
or  as  a  finished  garment.  The  very  small  quantities  of  white 
are  used  for  pastel  yarn.  The  darker  natural  shades  are 
dyed  brown,  dark  green,  navy  blue,  and  black. 

Much  of  the  world’s  stock  of  cashmere  eventually  finds 
its  way  to  the  small  Scottish  Border  town  of  Hawick.  There 
are  authorities  who  say  that  knitting  originated  in  Scotland, 
the  country  which  also  gave  us  the  tartan  and  the  tweed. 
Others  say  knitting  had  its  beginning  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Some  historians  say  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  and  ship- 
w’lecked  Spanish  Armada  taught  the  Scots  to  knit.  But 
there  are  also  those  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  who  say 
their  ancestors  left  no  survivors  of  the  great  defeat  to  tell 
the  tale,  much  less  to  teach  knitting  to  the  natives. 

But  however  it  had  its  origin,  hand  knitting  was  done 
in  the  Border  coimtrx  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Ma¬ 
chine  knitting  was  first  done  there  in  1771,  the  year  spoken 
of  as  the  birthdate  of  the  Scottish  hosiery  industry.  The 
wool  of  the  native  Cheviot  sheep  was  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stockings  to  f>e  w'orn  with  knee  breeches. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  STORY  BEHIND  A 
NEW  MAN-MADE  FIBER 


How  Kodel  was  developed.  A  team  of  Eastman  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  have 
been  working  for  years  to  perfect  Kodel.  A  member  of  the  polyester  group,  Kodel  has  its 
own  chemical  structure  which  was  carefully  developed  to  produce  certain  unique  char¬ 
acteristics.  These  were  tested  and  retested  by  some  of  the  country’s  leading  mills,  con¬ 
verters  and  clothing  manufacturers.  Only  when  Kodel  had  proved  itself  in  every  way  was  it 
introduced  to  the  consumer. 


What  does  Kodel  do?  In  a  day  when  easy-care  and  wash-and-wear  fabrics  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  Kodel  is  designed  to  give  outstanding  performance  in  both  these 
fields.  It’s  the  liveliest  polyester  fiber  yet  (or  as  the  laboratory  men  say,  it  has  unusually 
good  "work  recovery’’).  Kodel  may  be  compared  to  thousands  of  tiny  muscles  that  smooth 
out  and  flatten  wrinkles.  That’s  why  clothes  with  Kodel  can  stay  neat  longer,  wash-and-wear 
with  little  or  no  touch-up  ironing.  Kodel  also  provides  shrinkage  control  in  blends. 

Of  course  Kodel  has  other  advantages,  too.  Because  of  its  low  specific  gravity,  Kodel  pro¬ 
duces  lighter-weight,  more  comfortable  weaves.  It  has  practically  eliminated  pilling  (those 
little  balls  of  fuzz  that  sometimes  appear  on  fabrics  after  wear  or  laundering).  It  has  a  safe 
ironing  temperature  of  425  degrees  F.,  higher  than  for  most  man-made  fibers. 


Where  you  will  find  it  Kodel  is  now  on  the  market  in  men’s  suits,  rainwear,  sportswear 
and  shirts . . .  blended  with  cotton,^  rayon  or  wool.  Many  of  the  country’s  top  brand  names 
are  featuring  it . . .  and  leading  stores  throughout  the  country  are  selling  it.  At  present  it  is 
also  available  in  women’s  blouses,  with  more  feminine  fashions  on  the  way... as  well  as 
fabrics  for  home  sewing. 


Kodel  is  the  trademarK  for  Eastman  polyester  fiber.  Only  fibers  are  made  by  Eastman  . . .  not  fabrics  or  finished  garments. 
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SONG 


OF  THE 


Don’t  be  a  slave  to  lettuce! 
Experiment  with  other  greens. 


New  Gourmet  Foods 

Tlie  General  Foods  Corporation  has 
introduced  several  new  items  to  its 
gourmet  line.  These  include  thrt^e 
cheese  dips  in  aged  cheddar,  bleu 
cheese,  and  toasted  onion  flavors.  Pack¬ 
aged  in  envelopes,  they  are  to  lie  com¬ 
bined  with  milk  or  cream  to  make  fresh 
creamy  spreads  or  dips.  Other  items  are 
Cointreau  marmalade  from  Franc'e,  tiny 
Greenland  shrimp  imported  from  the 
cold  waters  of  Baffin  Bay,  and  party 
crisps  and  sticks  made  from  potatoes. 


helps  control  costs  and  eliminates  left¬ 
overs  and  waste.  The  container  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  contents 
are  prepared,  weighed,  sealed,  and 
frozen  in  the  bags  under  stringent  con¬ 
trols  bv  Wilson  and  Companv. 


Popular  Foods 

The  average  .American  eats  an  egg 
almost  every  day  and  little  more  than 
a  half  pound  of  poultry  each  week, 
according  to  the  USD.\’s  latest  food 
consumption  survey.  six-page  leaflet, 
“A  Scientist  Speaks  .About  Eggs,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board  gives  basic  facts  on  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  eggs  to  cholesterol,  dietary  fat, 
and  general  nutrition.  A  table  shows 
the  amounts  of  saturated  and  unsatu¬ 
rated  fats  in  a  number  of  everydax 
foods.  The  essential  nutrients  in  eggs 
are  shown  in  chart  form.  The  leaflet 
may  be  obtained  free  by  sending  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
PENB,  8  South  Michigan  .Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


Tempting  Soups 

Old-fashioned  tomato  rice  soup  and 
cream  ol  vegetable  soup  are  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  line  of  foods  made  by 
CamplH‘11  Soup  Company.  Both  have 
fresh,  delightful  flavors,  textures,  and 
aromas.  The  home-stvle  tomato  soup  is 


Home  Economics  teachers, 
here’s  a  bright,  imagina¬ 
tive  way  to  teach  your  students 
all  about  salads. 

•  It’s  a  new,  full-color 
filmstrip  "Song  of  the  Salad,” 
prepared  by  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company.  This  inform¬ 
ative  filmstrip  shows  how  to 
prepare  salads  and  gives  facts 
alx)ut  their  history  and  nutri¬ 
tional  value.  Together  with  a 
teacher’s  guide,  this  filmstrip 
is  offered  to  you  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  loan  basis.  Just  mail  in 
coupon  below. 

Below:  a  typical  excerpt  from 
"Song  of  the  Salad” 


Cranberry  Juice 

Clear,  rosy-red  cr.mberry  juice  tastes 
good  plain  or  blended  with  other  fruit 
juices.  It  mixes  well  with  carbonated 
Ix'verages,  or  may  1h‘  poured  over 
cracked  ice  and  garnished  with  a  sprig 
of  mint,  whipped  cream,  an  orange 
slice,  or  a  twist  of  lemon  peel.  Now 
that  the  Thanksgiving  season  is  here 
and  the  weather  is  turning  nippy,  it 


Cream  of  vegetable  soup  is  a  rich  puree 
of  garden  vegetables  in  stock  and  milk. 


a  coinl)iiiation  ot  tomatot's  and  long- 
grained  rice  seasoned  with  celery  and 
other  vegetables.  The  cream  of  vege- 
tabli‘  soup  is  a  smooth  puree  of  seven 
vegetables  with  crisp  bits  of  vegetables 
added  for  texture  and  color. 


HCINX 
Cf  mvouatV 

NORSE  RAO 


Institutional  Food  Pack  , 

■A  new  concept  in  institutional  food 
service  has  been  introduced  by  Wilson 
and  ('ompany.  Called  Menu  Pak,  the 
.service  features  boil-in-a-bag  foods  for 
(jnick  beating.  There  is  a  selection  of 
21  different  entr»‘es  ranging  from  maca¬ 
roni  and  cheese  to  sliced  turkey  and 
gravy.  All  can  be  heated  and  served 
within  minutes. 

The  new  product  is  designed  to  add 
variety  and  quality  to  menus  of  small 
restaurants,  lunch  cotmters,  and  coffee 
shops.  It  also  provides  a  fast  method 
for  feeding  extra  people  and  serving 
late-shift  workers  at  in-plant  food  serv¬ 
ice  facilities. 

The  product  is  said  to  provide  ac¬ 
curate  methods  of  portioning  food. 


•  While  lettuce  is  the  most  common 
of  salad  greens,  it  should  not  he 
used  exclusieely.  Learn  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  other  greensl 


oenrORATCO 

HORSE 

RADISH 


H.  J.  H«ini  Co., 

P  O  Ro»  28,  0-12>-PH.119. 
Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 


PlfSFe  ftriitl  nif.  on  a  p(‘rinan«*m  logti  IihoIf,  Ihr 
fllniMrtp  anil  Ifaclicr’t  KBbff.  »f  Hie  Salad." 

a  wall  (harl  ot  width  wax  Mliown  in  the  Septemlier 
liittiie  of  IliU  liiaKa/liie 


iwfuca.^niKaMlJ 


A  modern  jar  with  a  standard  wide 
mouth  and  hand-lettered  label  has  just 
been  designed  for  Heinz  horseradish. 


Slatr 
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may  1h-  lu-atcd  and  spict'd  witli  ciiuia- 
moii,  mitiiu'i',  or  allspice. 

One-half  en|)  of  eianlMTry  juiee  con¬ 
tains  .lO  milligrams  of  X’ifaniin  C.  Whole 
cranberries  are  hijih  in  natural  pectin, 
which  makes  them  jell  snceessfully. 
Pectin  aids  in  the  digestive  process  so 
th.it  cranlM'rry  juice  is  a  luMlthtnl 
inc*altime  and  in-between  Ix-verajii*.  Kor 
recipes  write  to  the  (IranbcMry  Kitchen, 
Hanson,  .Massachnsetts. 


Ready-to-Eat  Calces 

Ban.ma  cake  .md  oranne  cake  are 
two  new  products  intriKlnced  b\  the 


Orange  cake  is  made  from  fresh  fruits, 
quality  ingredients,  then  quickly  frozen. 


kitchens  ol  .Sara  l.ce.  Both  .ire  m.ide 
with  Iresh  fruit  .md  templin*'  spices. 
rhe\  .ire  moist,  rich  c.ikes  frosted  with 


a  blitter  cream  icing.  The  loaf  shapeil 
banana  cake  weighs  17  ounces  and  the 
orange  cake  16  ounces.  They  are  bakt'd 
in  alnininum  foil  pans  and  cpiickly 
fro/en  to  retain  their  freshness. 

Popular  Canned  Foods 

The  i.mning  indnstiA  has  known  for 
a  long  time  th.it  canned  foods  an* 
qnickh  sold  from  the  grocers'  shebes 
during  the  slimmer  months.  .\ow  there 
is  proof  th.it  the\  moM*  off  the  shebes 
just  as  r.ipidb  the  \ear  round.  Besnits 
of  .1  snr\e\  carried  out  through  2>l) 
sn|)erni.irkets  confirm  th.it  monthlx  s.iles 
of  canned  foods  show  little  v.iri.inei'  in 
\ ohmic  throughout  the  \ear.  I'lie  stnib 
showeil  th.it  tot.il  canni‘d  foods  do  not 
\aiA  more  th.in  two  to  three  pin  cent 
Irom  month  to  month  .md  fivt*  to  si\  |H'r 
cent  from  the  sear’s  high  to  the  xe.ir's 
low.  Dining  the  snnimer  months,  juices, 
meat,  .md  re.ub -to-servi-  foods  .ire  in 
he.i\  \  deni.md,  .md  there  w.is  onb  .i 
OIK-  per  cent  ilecrease  in  the  sales  ol 
Iriiits  .md  xeget.ibles. 

Stabilizing  Guacamole 

.\  coiiibin.ition  ol  wa\\-rice  flour  .ind 
sodinni  .dgin.ite  has  In'eii  found  to  le- 
diic-e  till-  wati-iA  separation  in  tro/.en 
gii.ic.imole.  (hiacamole  is  masheil  avo- 
c.ido  fl.ivored  with  lemon  or  lime  jnict*. 
onion  powilca,  and  s.ilt.  It  is  now 
.ichieving  nation.d  |)opiil.irit\  after  bc*- 


ing  intriKhiced  in  the  soiithwc'st  and 
Mexico.  It  is  served  cold  as  a  salad  or 
an  appetizer  or  dip  with  crackers. 

Sep.iration  of  water  from  the  solids 
of  the  avocado  Hesh  when  thawed  iliK'S 
not  affect  (piality  of  flavor,  according 
to  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Fruit  and 
X'egetable  baboratoiA  at  Weslaco, 
Texas.  However,  they  point  out  th.it 
the  separation  makes  the  gu.icamole 
ap|)ear  mi.i))|K*ti/.ing  and  thus  previ-nts 
the  use  of  cert.iin  varietii's  and  strains 
of  the  fruit. 

Besi-arch  with  w.ixy  rice  solvetl  the 
problem  of  wateiA  separ.ition  in  m.iny 
precooked  fro/en  food  priKlncts  such  as 
gravies,  sauces,  and  puddings.  \\  .ixy- 
rice  flour  used  .done  altered  the  taste 
ol  guacamol(‘.  I'o  overcome  this,  sia’en- 
tists  substituted  siKlimn  algin.ite  lor 
part  of  the  st.ibili/ing  agent. 


Macadamia  nuts  from  Hawaii  aro 
chopped  and  used  as  a  dessert  topping. 


Mall  coupon  in  Servico 
Section  and  get  ALL 
7  helpers  FREEI 


Right  from  the  test  kitchens 
of  a  leading  home  economist 


Low-Temperature 
Meat  Cookery 

(illuttrated  at  left) 


HTCHBBOUQUn 
FOI  BitOWNWG  lEATS 


MODEWI  meat  COOKESY; 


(HOW  TO  DO  IT... HOW  TO  TEACH  IT) 

You  and  your  students  will  benefit  from 
this  up-to-date,  tested  teacher  lesson 
plan.  6  full  pages!  6  comprehensive 
recipes.  Laboratory  Procedure  and 
Quiz  Period  included  for  Students  I 

Here's  the  latest  handy  teachingaid . . .  Low-tbstpr  r  sture 
MEM-COOKERY  TECHMOCES.  KITCHEN  BOUQl'ET  wants yOU 

to  have  this  exciting  leaflet . . .  absolutely  eree! 

It  not  only  answers  countless  questions  on  low-tem¬ 
perature  meat  cookery,  but  also  tells  you  how  to  serve 
meats  that  are  nutritious  . . .  flavorful  and  crisp  crusted 
with  the  rich  brown  surface  everybody  loves  ...  yet 
cooked  at  a  low  temperature!  Don’t  miss  this  helpful 
teaching  material.  Measures  8Vi"  x  1 1".  Keep  it  handy 
In  your  loose-leaf  notebook ! 

KITCHEN  BOUQUET 

Used  by  Good  Cooks  and  Chofs  for  ovor  10  Yoort 


®*H«|,2E4TS  ,|l 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET 
Rscipo  looHols 
to  givo  studonN 
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BEAUTIFUL 

rooms 

/J  START  WITH 

ideas 

<w«//o<7fe 

Kirsdx 


NEW 

For  the  Home 


preparation  center  of  the  kitchen.  Strong 
and  rigid  enough  to  hold  15  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  bin  is  un¬ 
breakable,  rust-proof,  and  completely 
boilahle.  The  sloping  bottom  rolls  food 
forward  for  easy  access.  One  bin  ma\ 
rest  securely  on  top  of  another  to  pro¬ 
vide  separate  compartments  for  each 
variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable.  Venti¬ 
lated  sides  prevent  spoilage  and  a  solid 
bottom  keeps  cabinet  floor  clean. 


Child  Safety  and  Electricity 

Statistics  show  that  more  than  40,000 
children  under  five  years  of  age  are 
killed  or  seriously  injured  each  year  as 
the  result  of  home  electric  accidents. 
.Most  of  these  mishaps  originate  from 
o|H‘n-typr*  baseboard  outlets  and  from 
lamp  or  other  floor  c-ords.  Coffee  pots 
and  other  appliances  left  connected 
after  use  have  proved  fatal  to  youngsters. 

Cfliildren  normally  cannot  withstand 
as  much  electric  current  as  adults.  A 
shtK'k  from  ordinary  house  current  can 
be  fatal  to  them.  Shocks  occur  when 
children  jKjke  bobby  pins,  tableware,  or 
other  metal  objects  into  outlets  and  ap¬ 
pliances.  F'rayed  extension  cords  that 
may  short-circuit  when  handled  are  also 
dangerous. 

Ml.  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precautions:  First  provide  cov¬ 
ering  or  baseboard  outlets  that  cannot 
lx*  removed  by  tiny  hands.  Tamper- 
priKif  outlets  are  now  on  the  market  to 
provide  maximum  safety.  Inspect  all 
cords  to  make  sure  there  are  no  ex¬ 
posed  wires  or  loose  plug  connections. 
Replace  defective  cords  and  plugs  at 
once.  Disconnect  all  appliances  imme¬ 
diately  after  use,  and  make  sure  that 
children  cannot  reach  them  while  they 
are  in  operation.  Never  leave  wiring 
exposed  or  unattended  while  electrical 
repairs  and  changes  are  being  made, 
and  never  work  on  live  circuits. 


Spot  Heating 

Two  new  automatic  heaters  have 
been  added  to  General  Electric’s  line. 
They  are  identical  except  for  wattage 
ratings,  which  arc  1320  watts  and  1650 
watts  respectively.  Each  heater  is  said 
to  provide  instant  heat  within  seconds 
of  operation.  Each  has  a  parabolic  re¬ 
flector  with  360  s<juare  inches  of  reflect¬ 
ing  surface,  an  automatic  thermostat,  a 
safety  grill  which  snaps  out  for  cleaning, 
and  a  safet\  switch  which  turns  tin- 
heater  off  if  it  is  tipix-d  over. 


Look  toKirschforhelp — and  hardware 
— for  any  window!  above,  draw  dra¬ 
peries  over  inner  draw  curtains,  on  one 
inexpensive  Kirsch  double  traverse  set. 
See  this  and  dozens  of  other  latest 
styles  in  the  big  Kirsch  book,  "Window 
Dt‘corating  Made  Easy.”  (Get  it  today! ) 
To  ensure  smo-o-oth  performance  and 
lasting  beauty,  insist  on  drapery  hard¬ 
ware  from  Kirsch,  every  time— 6y  name! 


Recent  Addition 

Gas  tlryers  have  been  addcil  tt)  the 
line  of  laundry  aiipliances  manuf.icturcd 
by  Frigidaire.  The  new  drs  ers,  the  onb 


Stacked  Vegetable  Bins 

A  sinartK -styled  vegetable  bin  de¬ 
signed  by  Rubbermaid  makes  gtKxl  use 
of  so-call(‘d  waste  space  in  cabinets. 
The  self-stacking  storage  bin  fits  stand¬ 
ard  ba.se  cabinets.  It  may  also  be  kept 
under  the  sink  or  counter  at  the  food 


MT.  AmttO  fpt 


New — for  professional-looking  pleats; 
an  adjustable  Kirsch  Easypleat  tape 
with  twice  as  many  pockets  per  yard, 
and  the  openings  arranged  in  three  rows, 
for  heading  height  adjustment. 


Electric  heater  produces  heat  in  a  few 
seconds;  features  automatic  thermostat. 


Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


gas  appliances  offered  by  this  compaiu , 
have  the  same  flexibility  and  ease  ol 
operation  of  the  electric  models.  For 
example,  three  of  four  models  offer  two 
ways  of  controlling  drying.  When  set 
for  “automatic, ’’  the  moisture  content 
of  the  clothes  automatically  regulates 
the  drying  time.  For  timed  drying,  tiu 
machine  can  be  set  for  ix-ricxls  ranging 
from  15-75  minutes. 

Newest  design  idea  for  gas  dryers  is 
the  unirjue  top  which  lifts  up  out  of  tin- 
way,  exposing  the  gas  burners,  pilot, 
and  controls  for  easy  access.  The  dryer 
top  is  easy  to  clean  because  the  entin- 
surface  is  smooth  and  unbroken.  There 
are  no  servicing  lids  or  crevices. 


GET  THIS  HELPFUL  BOOK  I 

Window  decorating  ideas 
galore;  hints  and  tips 
of  ex|ierls;  how  to  make 
dra|>eries;  fabulous 
V'  color  guide,  ^nd 

coui>on  with  tiOc. 


KIRSCH  COMPANY,  362  Pretpset,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  KnclosrsI  is  _ _ for  _ copies  of 

"Window  Decorating  Made  P^asy”  Qi  50c. 


Name. 


Address 


Vegetable  bins  may  be  stacked  to  con¬ 
serve  space.  Each  holds  IS  lbs.  of  food. 


.State. 


NOVEMBER,  1959 
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Triple  Dividends 

(Continued  from  pofie  IS) 

answer  is  clear  cut.  We  have  a  great 
and  urgent  need  lor  her  services.  With 
more  married  women  \\i)rking,  we  \Nill 
need  more  home  economists. 

rhe  woman  wlio  ct)ml)ines  home¬ 
making  and  employment  needs  all  the 
help  she  can  get  to  carr\  out  her  dual 
role  .satislactoiil).  She  will  need  short¬ 
cuts  ill  limning  her  home,  shortcuts 
that  will  he  proiided  thiongli  ii'search. 

in  manitold  ways  the  home  econo¬ 
mists  III  hnsiness,  inilnstiy,  research, 
jonriialisni,  radio,  I  N  ,  can  help  to  bring 
to  the  woman  worker  timesavers  and 
short  cuts  that  will  enable  her  to  cairy  - 
out  her  home  ri-spoiisibilities  with  an  | 
economy  ol  time  and  energy. 

loilay  we  have  SO  thousand  home  ! 
economists;  (1  tlionsand  in  teaching,  : 
25  thousand  in  dietetics.  1  here  is  a 
turnover  ot  li\e  tlionsand  each  \ear  in  ' 
teaching  alone.  5  i  t  each  ye.u  wi'  grail-  i 
uate  onh  three  thonsanil  home  eco-  | 
iioniics  m.ijors  who  have  pri'paied 
thenisi‘l\es  to  teach,  anil  not  all  ot  them 
iMitiM  teaihing.  One  ol  the  challenges 
iK-lore  ns  is  to  increase  the  miniber  ot 
home  economists  in  this  protession. 

riic  >oung  girl  ot  toila\  who  majors 
III  home  economics  iiceiii's  an  I’llnea-  ' 
lion  that  seiMs  ihri-e  siH-eitie  purposes.  { 
She  will  tiiiil  ready  empKninent  when  ; 
she  finishes  her  schooling.  Iter  training 
will  bi‘  invalnabli-  whin  she  leaves  cm-  | 
ploynient  lor  home  and  tamilv.  She  I 
has  a  protession  to  whiel  she  can  le- 
tnrii  will'll  lii'i  elnldri'ii  are  olil  enough 
lor  school,  llonii'  I'conomies  otti'is  a 
wide  opportnnit)  anil  a  w  iile  varietv 
ol  eari'i'is.  lli'i  Ab  is  a  passport  to  a  , 
career.  Her  .\i.\  is  a  passiiort  to  a 
highly  speeializeil  career.  I 

.\s  von,  who  are  teaihing,  give  a  ■ 
tine  piclnre  ot  the  value  ot  home  eco¬ 
nomics  eilneation  von  will  vv.nit  also 
to  bi'  certain  that  school  eoniiselors  do 
the  same.  Share  vonr  intormation  with 
them,  take  a  protessional  inti'ii'st  in  ' 
the  schoors  .ittitndi'  tow  aril  vonr  pio- 
li'ssion.  Is  homi'inaking  eilneation  an  j 
elective  or  is  it  reipiireir:'  Is  it  crovvileil 
out  by  less  essenti.d  snbjeetsy  Stop  and 
take  stock.  Something  is  wrong  it  a 
revvariling,  I'xeiting,  anil  satistving  pro¬ 
tession  like  vonrs  is  not  given  thorough 
eonsiili'iation  bv  stnilents. 

Part  ol  the  answer  to  the  problem 
is,  ot  course,  the  reernitmenl  ot  more 
ti'acliers.  One  ili'viee  the  Womi'n’s 
Hnrean  has  etleetively  promoted  is 
that  ot  reerniting  mature  women  with 
b.ichelor’s  degrees  and,  in  this  ease, 
home  economics  majors,  .mil  urging 
them  to  take  high-grade  teacher  train¬ 
ing  to  (piality  tor  state  certification  in 
leaching.  Some  140  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  presently  giving  such  train¬ 
ing  and  the  Women’s  Bureau  would 
gladly  provide  a  list  of  these  to  any  per- 


.sons  who  are  interesteil.  In  the  first 
two  years  this  plan  was  in  oix*ration, 
more  than  11,(M)()  tinik  teacher  train¬ 
ing. 

Yes,  vvoinanpovver  will  lx*  critically 
needed  in  the  next  few  years.  It  will 
be  available  in  immlx>rs.  Rut  it  mu.st 
lx*  available  in  (|uality  too.  We  shall 
need  high  (piality  in  our  lalxrr  force- 
higher  skills.  The  (piality  of  the  woman- 
power  that  will  lx*  available  can  lx* 
reduced  sharply  by  the  heavy  load  of 
household  duties  unless  such  |x*ople  as 
von,  through  your  teaching  and  re¬ 
search,  help  the  employed  woman  in 
pl.nming  and  budgeting,  .sharing  le- 


s|xmsibility,  preserving  family  relation¬ 
ships  and  applying  sound  principles  of 
inauageinent  in  the  dual  role  she  will 
fill.  If  you  provide  this  leadership  and 
assistance,  if  you  free  her  energies  for 
work  without  reducing  the  importance 
of  her  home,  you  will  double,  even 
triple,  the  effectiveness  of  this  woman- 
power. 

Tomorrow’s  woman  will  increasingly 
leave,  not  the  home— but  the  house. 
The  challenge  we  face  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  economy,  and  yet  keep 
the  essentials  of  the  home,  for  "Here 
in  .America,  the  home  is  our  most  im¬ 
portant  product.” 


MODERN  APPLIANCES 

for  more  effective  teaching! 


Offered  only  hy 
Hamilton  lieach 


EXCITING  NEW  HAMILTON  BEACH 

PROBE  APPLIANCES  TO  INCREASE  STUDENT 

INTEREST-ADD  CLASSROOM  CONVENIENCE 

Equip  your  classroom  with  quality,  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy.  New  Hamilton  Beach 
automatic  heat  control  probe  appliances 
modernize  cooking  and  teaching!  Easy  care 
—all  completely  immersible.  52  page  Recipe 
Book  included.  Appliances  guaranteed  for 
five  full  years.  So  useful,  you'll  want  them 
yourself!  Special  Home  Economics  prices. 
See  coupon,  page  37. 

The  most  powerful 
lightweight  mixer  made! 


n/l/lmttiL 


Portable,  powerful,  a  practical 
school  investment.  Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Special 
Home  Economics  prices.  See  coupon,  page  37. 


HAMILTON  BEACH 


o  HAMILTON  BEACH.  Ricin*.  Witcondn,  dividon  oi  SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING  COMRANT 
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Vo9v«  printed  pattern  4037 


TIIF^  trend-conscious  clothing  teacher 
\\  ill  be  quick  to  see  the  exciting  po¬ 
tential  of  this  fall’s  new  reversihlcs. 
rtu-se  serxiceahle  jackets,  coats,  and 
skirts  can  quickly  Ik*  turned  inside  out, 
worn  either  way,  and  made  to  do  double 
duty. 

They  are  smart  for  your  students  and 
tor  yourself.  Why  not  make  one  and 
add  .something  new  and  sparkling  to 
your  wardrol)e.  Then  with  a  symbolic 
pat  on  the  shoulder  you  can  .send  your 
classes  to  the  sewing  machines  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  can  very  well  carry 
through  many  weeks  and  several  gar¬ 
ments. 

If  you  choose  contrasting  materials 
with  your  trained  eye  for  style  and  for 
what’s  becoming,  you  can  have  .some¬ 
thing  just  right  for  the  cla.s.sroom.  Re¬ 
verse  it  and  you  are  ready  for  that 

. . . .  .  i 

Mrs.  Palmer  is  a  home  economics 
teacher  at  the  Stamford  High  School, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


faculty  tea  where  all  eyes  are  on  the 
woman  who  sews.  The  dressy  side  of 
your  reversible  is  perfect,  too,  for  that 
unexpected  dinner  date. 

With  so  many  fabrics  easily  available 
today,  the  possibilities  are  limited  only 
by  yonr  ingenuity  and  your  own  needs. 
One  interesting  combination  might  be 
a  tweed  with  a  luxurious  .satin  on  the 
reversible  side.  The  materials  are  not 
too  bulky  together,  and  they  certainh 
provide  a  wide  range  of  wearing  pos- 
sil)ilities.  Ilow  about  flannel  and  tweed 
or  man-made  ftir  with  water-repellent 
poplin  or  chino,  or  camel’s  hair  and  a 
synthetic  fur? 

You  can  depend  on  your  bright  girls 
to  come  up  with  some  pretty  interest¬ 
ing  combinations.  The  idea  of  using 
man-made  furs  is  intriguing,  and  when 
they  sell  for  as  little  as  $4.98  a  yard, 
you  can  have  one  of  these  two-person¬ 
ality  suits  or  jackets  for  as  little  as  $20. 

The  project  is  certainly  not  beyond 
the  average  high  school  clothing  class 


DOUBLE- 


Make  it  reversible  and 


and  it  might  be  introduced  to  the  more 
capable  junior  high  school  girls.  .\ny 
of  the  attractive  new  \'ogue  patterns 
which  specify  a  lining  to  the  edge 
would  lie  suitable  and  well  within  the 
abilities  of  the  girl  who  has  mastered 
the  fundamentals  of  garment  construc¬ 
tion. 

If  you  do  decide  to  use  any  of  these 
synthetic  furs,  Singer  puts  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  needle,  #16  or  #18,  which  makes 
the  going  that  much  easier,  just  be 
sure  that  the  pile  g(H‘.s  down,  back  and 
front,  and  the  construction  will  be  no 
more  difficult  than  working  with  any 
other  nap  material. 

You  and  >'our  A  students  might  save 
a  bit  by  la\  ing  out  the  pattern  on  both 
materials  for  cutting  together.  W'ith  the 
others,  it  might  be  safer  to  cut  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  exactly  alike,  of  course.  And 
naturally  you  will  follow  to  the  letter 
the  excellent  printed  directions  for  cut¬ 
ting,  basting,  etc.  It  would  probably 
be  a  good  idea  to  baste  the  pieces 
lightly  before  pressing  them  together. 
(Figure  .\). 


a 
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By  CECILLE  G.  PALMER 


get  twice  the  wear  from  your 


If  y«>u  pirft'r  an  iintriniiiu'd  coat,  use 
one  or  more  rows  ol  hand  or  macliinc 
stitches,  starting  of  an  inch  from  tlic 
cdjjc.  (Fiunre  B)  This  may  l>c  nsed 
tor  a  finish  it  the  |)icccs  of  material 
liave  Im'cii  placed  wronn  side  out, 
stitched  toi'ether,  and  then  turned  right 
side  out  and  pressed.  X.itnrally  make 
sure  that  the  seam  is  centered.  Do 
not  press  the  hem. 

Tlwre  are  those  who  will  want  the 
trimmed  edge,  perhaps  on  a  reversihle 
coat  or  jacket.  This  can  1h‘  farsighteil. 
Yon  can  earr\  out  the  decoration  on 
the  sleeves  and  tin'  collar,  and  wlu'ii 
these  show  the  raxages  of  we.ir,  \on 
can  easih  replace  them  and  prolong 
the  life  of  yonr  garment. 

.^fter  stitching  the  two  layers  to¬ 
gether,  right  side  out,  trim  the  .seams 
to  H  inch,  and  either  hy  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine,  .stitch  on  the  hinding  or  hraid. 
It’s  that  simple.  Of  course,  the  trim 
most  Ih‘  wide  enough  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  materials  and  to  cover 
the  stitching.  (Figure  C) 

Yon  can  eliminate  the  hnttons  alto- 


Arf  work  cepyrighlod 
by  Ibo  Cen^  Noil 
Publicationi,  Inc. 


coat 


gether  and  give  yourself  the  popular 
clntcli  effect.  Or  if  yon  want  hnttons, 
yon  have  a  choice.  Yon  can  sew  hnttons 
on  Both  sides.  Naturally,  the  coat  worn 
one  way  will  hntton  like  a  m.ni's,  hnt 
what’s  that  to  xon?  It’s  always  in  stxle. 
Or  yon  can  nsi*  the  cnff-link  techni(|ne. 
rhis  rc(|nir('s  hntton  holes  on  hoth 
sides.  Then  all  yon  do  is  to  nse  lu'avy 
thread  to  blanket  stitch  the  hnttons  to¬ 
gether  and  insert  tluan,  just  like  the 
enff  links.  (Figure  D) 

Take  a  lot  of  care  xxith  the  hems. 
It’s  .III  exi'elU‘nt  idea  to  hang  tin-  gar¬ 
ment  from  a  giHxl  solid  xxihhI  hanger 
for  .it  least  2f  horns  to  alloxx  for  the 
natural  stretch  hefore  measuring  for  the 
hem.  Then  after  the  garment  has  Ix-en 
carefnlly  hung,  join  tht‘  layers  of  ma¬ 
terial,  using  heavy  threail,  and  finally 
nse  a  blanket  stitch  to  keep  yonr  French 
tacks  in  place.  (Figure  E) 

.•\nd  there  yon  have  it.  Why  not  give 
yourself  one  of  those  protean  reversibles 
for  a  present— and  help  yonr  classes  to 
dexelop  .i  nexv  interest  in  creative 
xxardrohe  planning. 


A.  Bast*  lh«  pr«»Md  pi*c«t 
together.  B.  Hand  or  ma- 
chino  stitch  for  finish.  C. 
For  trim,  add  braid  or  bind¬ 
ing.  D.  Uso  cuff-link  toch- 
niquo  for  buttons.  E.  Mako 
Fronch  tacks  aftor  tho  horn 
is  complotod. 


WHY 

"seasoned" cooks 

season  with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

Worcestershire 


Worcestershire  gives  a  fla¬ 
vor-lift  to  everything  from  A 
to  Z.  Yes,  from  Appetizers  to 
Zucchini,  your  favorite  re¬ 
cipes  will  be  improved  by 
adding  a  little  Lea  &  Perrins 
Worcestershire.  It  is  a  mel¬ 
lowed  blend  of  many  rare, 
hard-to-find  spices,  fruits  and 
herbs  that  combine  to  make 
the  zesty  seasoning  men  like 
so  much.  L  &  P  Worcester¬ 
shire  is  always  full-strength 
. . .  you  get  your  full  flavor's 
worth  from  every  drop.  Try 
It  to  "tune-up"  your  own 
specialties. 


'AtpiRRf*^ 

*AUC( 


Availobt*  rr««  to  t«och«rii 
"Oi'ihci  Mtn  like". ..a  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrolcd  64  poge 
book  containing  168  reci¬ 
pes,  oil  easy  to  mokej  illus- 
Iroted  carving  intfrucfionsi 
suggested  go-logelheri 
built  around  meats,  chicken, 
fish,  and  cheese  or  eggs. 

Write  to:  lea  A  Ferrint, 
Inc.,  341  West  St.,  Dept.  R, 
New  York  City  13, 

LEA&PERRINS 


the  original 

WORCESTERSHIRE 
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How  Cuticura 
clears  teen-age 
blemishes  faster 


r  1 

I  NEWS  OF  Fdshions,  \ 

l  ■ 

I  Textiles,  Grooming  j 


“Full  Treatment”  brings 
smoother,  softer  skin  in  record 
time  — often  in  just  a  few  days 

When  a  teen  uger  has  a  minor  skin 
problem  she  needs  help  fast— before  it 
becomes  a  major  problem  affecting  her 
ability,  personality  and  development. 

Hundreds  of  doctors  and  nurses  rec¬ 
ommend  Cuticura  Soap,  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Cuticura  Medicated  Idquid— 
the  “full  treatment”— because  over  the 
years  these  three  preparations  have 
proved  gentle,  highly  effective  and  com¬ 
pletely  trustworthy. 

Cuticura  softens  and  brightens  the 
skin  as  pimples,  blackheads,  dryness  and 
excessive  oiliness  are  quickly  relieved. 


A  special  folder,  “1  Have  a  Secret.”  j 
has  been  designed  for  classroom  use  and  , 
for  student  use  at  home.  It  contains  a  j 
wall  chart  illustrating  the  correct  way  to ' 
wash  and  care  for  each  different  skin  type  ; 
—normal,  dry,  oily  and  blemished  skin. 

For  free  folders  write  to  Cuticura, 
Dept.  H-911,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

(juticura 

World's  best  known  name  in  skin  care 


J 

Borrowed  from  the  Paris  gendarme,  this 
canvas  rain  cape  is  from  Masket  Bros. 

Bright,  New  Rainwear 

For  main  years  the  cotton  poplin 
raincoat  has  been  a  fashion  classic.  This 
season  cotton  is  really  “singing  in  the 
rain.”  Bright  colors  and  beautiful  fabrics 
make  rain  capes,  trench  coats,  revers- 
ibles,  and  rain  shirts  (Granny  night¬ 
gown  style ) .  W’e  have  even  seen  a  two- 
piece  rain  suit. 

There  are  printed  and  plain  corduroys, 
velveteen  cotton  suedes,  and  cotton 
satins,  pretty  enough  for  dress  wear, 
ffeavy  knits,  tw  ills,  canvas  and  iridescent 
poplins  are  seen  in  both  coats  and  capes. 
The  cape  incidentally  can  be  worn  over 
a  warm  suit  in  w  inter  weather.  Fur  col¬ 
lars,  IioikIs,  and  linings  add  luxurious 
Ix'anty  to  comfort.  Fur-collared  car  coats 
continue  to  lx*  popular  on  every  campus. 

New  Narrow  Fabrics 

Now  you  can  .select  from  a  wide  range 
of  colors  in  rickrack,  bias  tape,  seam 
binding,  piping,  and  blanket  binding, 
according  to  the  makers  of  Boiltex.  Bias 
la|K*s  are  available  in  stripes,  checks, 
and  plaids;  rickrack  in  five  iride.scent 
high-fashion  tones;  soutache  braid  and 


middy  braid  in  seven  colors;  and  a  finer 
bias  tape  in  single  and  double  fold  in 
31  colors.  For  women  who  prefer  to  use 
two  sizes  to  work  out  their  designs,  baby 
rickrack  now'  comes  in  the  same  shades 
as  regular  rickrack. 

Pressing  Synthetic  Fabrics 

Esther  Siemen,  University  of  Illinois 
te.xtile  and  clothing  specialist,  says  that 
pressing  a  garment  made  from  a  syn¬ 
thetic  fabric  is  like  putting  a  cake  into 
the  oven.  Do  it  only  when  you  are  sure 
it  is  ready  for  tbe  final  step.  I’se  a  low 
iron-.setting  to  prevent  shining  or  fusing 
of  fabrics,  she  advises.  f)rlon  and  other 
acrylic  fabrics,  such  as  D\  iiel  and  .\cri- 
lan,  are  most  heat-.sensitive.  Nylon  ma\ 
be  pres.sed  damp  or  dry.  With  all  blends, 
press  according  to  the  most  heat-sensi¬ 
tive  fiber  in  the  fabric. 

Home  Waving  Simplified 

The  pin-curl  t\pc  of  home  perma¬ 
nent  is  grow  ing  in  popnlarity,  and  with 
the  no-neutralizing  process,  it  has  be¬ 
come  easier  and  speedier  than  ever.  The 
hair  is  .set  in  pin  curls  and  neutralized 
automatically  as  the  hair  dries.  The 
people  at  Bobbi  C!osmetics  tell  us  that  a 
girl  can  even  pin  up  her  permanent  just 
before  bedtime  and  let  it  dr\  overnight. 
No  resetting  is  necessary  in  the  morning, 
they  claim,  because  Bobbi’s  pin  curls 
conform  to  the  line  of  the  hair  .style  and 
can  be  brushed  into  placv  immediately. 


With  no-neutralizing  pin  curl  permanent 
you  can  set,  style,  wave  all  at  once. 
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Children's  Play 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

This  article  suggests  many  simple  ways  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  give  free  rein  to  their  natural  instinct  to  create. 

Creative  play  at  varying  age  levels  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  Francis  Jameison  in  the  June  1959  issue  of  Parents 
Magazine.  Dr.  jameison’s  article,  “Children  Need  to 
Create,”  emphasizes  the  value  of  giving  children  both 
space  and  freedom  to  experiment.  However,  he  says 
that  “space  and  materials  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  if  you  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  free 
activity  ...  in  which  a  child  can  be  himself,  in  which 
it  seems  natural  for  him  to  experiment,  to  try  to  make 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  cH)me  alive  on  paper,  in  clay, 
in  music  or  rhythm." 

The  author  believes  that  genuine  appreciation  of  a 
child’s  creative  eflForts  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  foster 
his  need  to  create.  He  feels  that  the  value  of  what  a 
child  makes  lies  mure  in  the  act  of  doing  than  in  the 
object  created. 

Suggestions  for  developing  sound  programs  for 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  and  first  grades  are 
given  in  a  handbook  for  teachers— Procing  Develop¬ 
mental  Experiences  for  Young  C/iiWren— available  for 
95e  a  copy  from  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  525  West  12()th  Street, 
New  York  27,  New  York.  The  author,  .\da  Dawson 
Stephens,  describes  the  kinds  of  physical  facilities  con¬ 
ducive  to  g(M>d  programs,  and  gives  examples  of  activ¬ 
ities  which  have  been  found  to  be  helpful  and  growth- 
producing. 

Tips  for  toy  selection  for  children  from  6  months  to 
14  years  are  available  in  a  free  booklet  published  by 
Parents’  Institute,  52  V’anderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  This  booklet  describes  typical  behavior  of 
each  age  group,  explains  why  and  what  toys  are  suit¬ 
able  for  youngsters  of  different  ages.  For  instance,  the 
one-to-two-year-old  is  typified  as  “The  Explorer”  to 
whom  the  world  is  a  mystery  to  l>e  investigated.  The 
two-to-four-year-old  is  “The  Man  of  Action,”  gaining 
in  muscular  skill  and  strength.  The  four-to-six-year-old 
is  “The  Member  of  Society,”  beginning  to  find  his 
place  in  a  community  of  children.  The  six-to-eight- 
year-old  is  “The  Worker”  who  needs  physical  activity 
to  c-ompensate  for  the  restriction  of  his  school  day. 
The  eight-to-ten-year-old  is  a  “Niche-Finder.”  He  is 
perfecting  skills,  exploring  new  interests,  and  learning 
social  technirpies  of  teamwork.  The  ten-to-fourteen- 
year-old  is  the  “Near-Grownup”— acquiring  habits, 
standards,  and  interests  which  will  remain  with  him 
(luring  his  adulescenc'e  and  into  adulthood. 

Play  and  hobby  materials  are  suggested  in  this  Toy 
Selection  Guide  tor  each  of  the  stages  of  development. 

Projects  and  inexpensive  play  equipment  are  de- 
scrilx'd  in  a  new  handb<M)k  for  teachers  and  parents 
put  out  by  Play  Schools  Association,  41  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York.  Written  by  Rowena 
.M.  Shoemaker,  All  in  Play  is  ititended  to  help  in  the 
supervision  of  block  building,  music,  carpentry,  art, 
puppets,  and  expeditions  for  children  from  five  to 
twelve.  It  is  available  for  $1.(M)  a  copy. 

Related  Reading 

Borst,  Evelyne,  The  Book  of  Games  for  Boys  and 


FREE  REPRINTS 

Carnation  Instant  Baauty  Bavmraga 
MARY  RLAKE,  Carnation  Company 
D«pt.  ID-1ie,  L««  ie,  C«li4*nii« 

Please  send  me  _  reprints  of  the  Carnation  Inttanl  Btauty  Bet'erej# 

advertisement,  as  printed  in  Co-ed. 

- - 

(plettt  print) 


-State _ _  _ 
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From  CUTICURA 

0«pt.  PH-911,  Maldon  AS,  Maaa. 

(  )  I  can  use _  free  copies  of  Wall  Chart  showing  correct  way  to  wash 

the  face,  for  student  use  in  classrcxsm  and  home. 


THIS  IS  A  LABEL— PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 
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GOLDEN  PRESS,  INC 

Educational  Division 
630  stn  Ave. 

New  Yorli  20.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'BgttfCV)ck0ti 
GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  copieii  of  "fJoo<l  and 
Easy.”  you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy 
without  charge. 

Pleaae  aend  me _ copiea  of  Betty 

Crocker’s  Good  and  Kany  Cook  Book,  it  $.79 

r>r  copy  plus  postage.  If  order  is  for  10  or  more, 
will  receive  an  extra  copy  KHKK. 


School _ 

Address  _  . 
City  _ 


Zone _ State _ _ 
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MctMW  NHL  BOOR  CB 

School  Dept. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF-^ttqCAOckerui 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

vt  ill)  Older  III  III  or  more  iaioHeleaf  Text 
l-^litlon  copies  you  will  receive  your  own 
■le.sk  copy  without  charite. 

I’leaM)-  Mend  me _ copiea  of  the 

Text  Edition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  F’lcture 
Cook  Book,  at  $3.12  i)er  copy  including 
postage.  If  order  Is  for  in  or  more,  1  will 
Ive  an  extra  copy  EUEE. 

Name - - - - - - -  . 


-Zone—  State _ 

166  Nov.  59  PHI 


'BfX&jOlDciiXA.  HILM  LBNOINO  UBRARV 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn, 
Please  send  following  filmstrip  for  free  showing  on  short-term 
loan  basis:  Isl  choict  dsts  Znd  choice  dato 

□  Cooky  Wise  _  _ 


City — - - - Zone State. 

□  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  SS.OO  each 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Semi  to: 

PRACTICAI.  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  Wc^l  42ii(l  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Girls:  Hotv  to  lA’ad  ami  Play  Them,  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes,  1953. 

Cassell,  Sylvia,  Back-Yard  Games  and  Activities, 
New  York,  Hariwr,  1958. 

Garrison,  C.  G.,  and  Sheehy,  E.  D.,  At  Home  with 
Children;  the  Guide  to  Pre-School  Play  and  Training,, 
New  York.  Holt.  1943. 

Gesell,  Arnold  L.,  Child  from  Five  to  Ten,  New 
York,  Harper,  1946. 

Hartley,  Ruth  E.,  Netc  Play  Experiences  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  New  York.  Columbia  University  Press,  1952. 

llg,  Frances  L.,  and  Ames,  Louise  Bates,  ChiUl 
Behavior,  New  York,  Harper,  1955. 

Lirmbert,  Clara,  Play:  A  Child’s  Way  of  Growing 
Up,  The  Play  Schrwls  Association,  41  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  New  York,  50^. 

Leeming,  Joseph,  Fun  with  Boxes,  1937;  Fun  with 
Clay,  1944;  Fun  with  Puppets,  1945;  Soap  Carving, 
1945.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott. 

Pels,  Gertrude,  Easy  Puppets,  New  York,  Crowell, 
1951, 


Riboflavin  and  Niacin 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

the  mouth  and  nose  (cheilosis)  with  a  reddening  of 
the  lips  and  a  purple  or  magenta  colored  tongue  are 
also  characteristic  of  riboflavin  deficiency.  It  has  been 
found  that  rilxiflavin  is  essential  not  only  to  growth 
but  also  to  normal  nutrition  at  all  ages. 

The  requirement  for  rilmflavin  does  not  appear  to 
be  related  to  the  caloric  requirement  or  to  mu.scle 
activity  but  it  does  apiiear  to  be  related  to  the  protein 
rerjuirement.  The  adult  allowance  as  set  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  (ainncil  is  1.5  milligrams  for  women 
and  from  2  to  2.5  milligrams  for  the  pregnant  and 
lactating  woman.  The  allowance  for  men  is  1.8  milli¬ 
grams.  The  range  for  infants  and  children  through 
adolescence  is  from  .05  mg  to  2.5  milligrams  (for  the 
older  teen-age  Iroys).  These  requirements  allow  for 
a  good  margin  of  safety. 

Food  Sources  of  Riboflavin 

Rilroflavin  is  widely  distributed  in  Ixrth  plant  and 
animal  tissues.  The  foods  which  supply  it  in  the  great¬ 
est  amounts  are  milk,  eggs,  liver,  kidney,  heart,  and 
the  green  leaves  of  plants,  notably  broccoli,  kale, 
mustard  greens,  and  spinach.  Yeast  is  especially  rich 
in  riboflavin. 

For  children,  milk  is  often  the  chief  source.  The 
pasteuriziition  and  drying  of  milk  does  not  seem  ma¬ 
terially  to  impair  its  value,  but  e.xposure  to  bright  sun¬ 
light  is  particularly  destructive.  This  is  why  we  ad¬ 
vise  that  milk  in  transparent  Ixrttles  should  not  Ik‘ 
left  standing  on  the  doorstep  or  window  sill  in  the 
sun.  The  use  of  paper  cartons  for  milk  prevents  this 
loss.  Riboflavin  losses  in  milk  during  pasteurization 
and  exposure  to  light  during  bottling  are  slight  (10 
to  20  per  cent). 

Liver  contains  from  10  to  15  times  as  much  ribo¬ 
flavin  as  the  other  muscle  meat.  Eggs  are  distinclis 
richer  than  muscle  meat.  Even  the  egg  white  is  a  rela- 
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tively  rich  source  of  thi»^«itainin  but  the  egg  yolk  is 
richer.  All  green  leafy  vegetables,  nuts,  legumes,  whole 
grains,  and  enriched  grain  products  (especially  the 
germ  part  of  the  grain)  and  some  fruits  furnish  an 
appreciable  amount  of  riboflavin. 

Fortunately  this  vitamin  is  sufiBciently  stable  on 
heating  so  that  little  of  it  is  destroyed  in  ordinary 
cooking  processes,  though  some  may  be  lost  by  solu¬ 
tion  in  water  in  which  foods  are  cooked  or  canned. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  cook  vegetables  and  other 
foods  in  a  very  small  amount  of  water  or  other  liquid 
and  to  utilize  all  leftover  liquids  from  canned  foods 
and  from  cooking  fresh  or  frozen  foods.  It  is  difficnll 
to  plan  a  moderate-cost,  acceptable  diet  adequate 
in  riboflavin  without  including  from  one  half  to  one 
pint  of  milk  daily,  or  the  equivalent,  in  a  milk  prcnluct. 
Skim  milk,  reconstituted  non-fat  milk  solids,  butter¬ 
milk,  and  whole  milk  are  all  approximately  equal 
in  riboflavin. 

Niacin  (Nicotinic  Acid,  Pellagra  Preventing  Factor) 

Niacin  was  first  isolated  from  natural  materials  in 
1911.  It  was  not  until  1937  that  the  true  nutritional 
and  biological  significance  of  this  substance  became 
evident.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that  it  woiiltl  cure 
iilack  tongue  in  dugs,  a  disease  analogous  to  (X'llagra 
in  man.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  reported  that  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  would  cure  irellagra  in  man. 

The  word  pellagra  signifies  a  rough  or  inflamed  skin. 
This  is  the  outstanding  symptom  of  a  disease  usually 
associated  with  poverty  and  with  a  diet  which  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  corn  or  maize  (common  to  the  munn- 
tain  people  in  the  southern  states).  VV’hile  pelhigra  is 
often  called  a  disease  of  maize  eaters,  this  is  to  lx- 
taken  in  the  same  sense  that  Ix^riberi  is  a  disease 
of  rice  eaters.  In  each  case  the  disease  is  not  due  to 
anything  actively  injurious  in  the  food,  but  to  food 
whose  energy  value  is  not  balanced  by  snlfieient 
amounts  of  niacin  or  its  precursor,  tryptophane,  an 
essential  amino  acid  in  cxirn.  In  the  case  of  rice  eatt'is, 
pellagra  (x-curs  when  thiamine  is  lacking. 

One  often  hears  reference  to  the  four  D’s  of  pellagra 
-dermatitis,  diarrhoea,  dementia,  and  death.  Often, 
but  not  always,  the  dermatitis  is  most  pronounced 
on  parts  of  the  Ixxly  exposed  to  the  sun— the  backs  of 
the  hands,  the  face,  the  ankles,  forearms,  and  back 
of  the  neck.  The  early  stages  resemble  sunburn. 

A  typical  pellagra  patient  suffers  not  only  from  a 
shortage  of  niacin  in  the  diet  but  nearly  always  from 
a  deficiency  of  riboflavin  and  often  of  thiamine  and 
other  B  vitamins  as  well.  Thus,  while  riboflavin  cannot 
prevent  or  cure  ix*llagra  without  niacin,  the  rilxiflavin 
.md  the  niacin  content  of  the  diet  both  have  a  bearing 
upon  its  occurrent'e  and  upon  the  persistence  of  the 
disease.  Yeast  and  liver,  lx>ing  relatively  rich  sourc-es 
of  both,  naturally  have  a  high  place  in  theraixmtic 
discussions  of  the  disea.se.  In  addition  to  preventing 
pellagra,  niacin  is  also  needed  in  the  Ixxly  to  help  in 
the  metalxrlism  of  carbohydrate. 


Good  Housokooping  Book  Division 

0**k  99«X,  ISO  W**t  SSth  St.,  N«w  V*rk  19,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  for  10  days  FREE  TRIAL  the  Good  Housekeepinr  ^k.(0 
c'herked.  If  not  deliirhted  I  will  return  book(s)  in  10  days,  pay  nothing.  Otherwiae. 
I  will  pay  the  special  price  indicated,  plus  few  cents  postage  and  handling. 

□  Coot  Book—%3.y\  (Reg.  Price  *4  9S) 

^  Ouid*  to  Smccessfml  Homemohing  —  $4 A6  (Reg  Price  $5.95) 
r  Booi  of  Home  Peeoraiiom  —  $3  71  (Reg.  Price  $4  95) 
r  Booh  of  Baby  and  Child  Care  —  $3  71  (Reg.  Price  $4.95) 
r  Comfiete  Wedding  linide  —  $3  71  (Reg  Price  $4.95) 

LJ  Oood  Honseherping  Party  Booh  —  $3  71  (Reg.  Price  $4  95) 


Tirl. 

(please  print) 

City 

7.isne - State - 

_  .  . _ 
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Grocery  Store  Products  Co. 

Dept.  K11P,  Wo»t  Choftor,  Pa. 

r~l  Please  send  one  each  of  the  7  cooking  and  teaching  aids  listed  in  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  (page  29). 

□  One  2 -ounce  bottle  of  KITCHEN  BOUQUET. 

□  KITCHEN  BOUQUET  Recipe  Leaflets  -  cispies. 


Name _ Title -  —  — 

( please  print) 

School _ _ — — — 

.Sddress _ _ — 

City - - - I  one  .State -  - 
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Hamilton  Beach 

Division  of  Scoville 
Educot  01.01  Dept. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  your  ne*  Teaching  Aids  for  Hamilton  Beach  Electrical 
Appliances.  Don’t  forget  to  include  the  special  price  list,  for  either  classroom 
or  personal  use,  on  all  appliances. 


N  ame _ — - -  — 

.Address - 

C  ity _ School  (or  organization) - -  _  . 

/one _ State - 
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H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
P.O.  Box  28,  D-12-PH-119, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me.  on  a  permanent  loan  basis,  the  filmstrip  and  teachers’  guide, 
"Song  of  the  Salad.” 

.Name _ _  — 

Title _ 

School -  ..  —  —  -- 

Address _ _ _  _  _ 

City _ _  Zone  _ State.  .  .  _ _ 
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HEVil 


Window  Decorating 
Style  Book 

•>y  KirscK 

KIRSCH  COMPANY.  Sturgis.  Michigon 

I  am  eDclosing  $ _ for _ copiaa  at  50c  each. 


Food  Sources  of  Niacin 

Be.sides  liver  and  yeast,  the  best  f(X)d  sources  «)t 
niacin  are  lean  pork  and  the  other  lean  meats,  bran, 
fish,  poultry,  peanuts,  whole  wheat  and  enriched 
bread  and  (*real.  There  is  a  wide  different^*  between 
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wheat  and  corn.  VV'heat  contains  more  than  four 
times  as  much  niacin  as  corn.  Milk  and  eggs  are  poor 
sources  of  this  nutrient. 

The  specific  recjuirements  of  niacin  is  difficult  to 
determine  since  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the 
amino  acid,  tryptophane  in  the  diet.  In  the  presence 
of  vitamin  B,[  (pyridoxins)  the  body  can  convert 
tryptophane  to  niacin.  Most  animal  protein  f<K)ds  are 
high  in  tryptophane  and  will  help  to  protect  against 
niacin  deficiency.  Practical  application  of  this  scien¬ 
tific  theory  is  to  eat  some  animal  protein  foods  such 
as  fish,  lean  meat,  or  milk  whenever  corn  or  cornmeal 
is  consumed  regularly. 

The  National  Research  Council  has  established  a 
niacin  allowanc-e  for  adults  which  ranges  from  17  to 
21  milligrams.  The  highest  is  for  men.  The  allowance 
for  infants  is  from  6  to  7  milligrams,  children  8-14, 
the  adolescent  girl  16-17  and  adolescent  boy  12  to  25 
milligrams.  Their  allowances  wouhl  be  provided  by  a 
mixed  diet  that  contains  some  animal  protein  food  at 
each  meal. 

Stability 

Niacin  is  water-soluble  but  stable  when  exposed  to 
heat.  Losses  in  cooking  are  negligible  unless  the  cook¬ 
ing  liquid  is  discarded. 

Since  the  bread  and  flour  enrichment  program  was 
introduced  in  many  areas  of  this  country,  especially 
in  the  southern  states  and  since  the  people  in  the 
mountain  regions  have  l>een  taught  to  raise  their  own 
vegetables,  to  keep  chickens  and  to  have  a  family  cow 
or  two,  pellagra  has  been  reduced  to  almost  the  van¬ 
ishing  point. 

People  must  have  available  the  right  foods  and  Ire 
taught  to  eat  them.  well  balanced  diet  with  ample 
amounts  of  green  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  lean  meats, 
fish,  and  whole  grain  or  enriched  bread  and  cereals 
must  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
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New  Movies  and  Strips 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

.sense.  Simple  basic  rules  are  illustrated.  The  strip 
ends  with  a  “Right  Color  Guide”  which  is  really  good. 

The  strip  is  fairlv  long  but  neatly  organized  into 
separate  sections.  The  tone  is  such  that  boys  will 
accept  it  as  valid— straightforward  with  no  attempt  to 
be  “teen-ageish”  or  cute.  Its  practicality  will  please 
parents.  Its  teachabilitv  will  please  you.  A  showing 
should  result  in  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the 
boys  in  your  class. 

Send-Off  (20  mins.,  color,  sponsored  by  Evaporated 
.Milk  Association;  available  from  .Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.).  An  eleven-year- 
old  bov  narrates  the  storv  of  a  dinner  he  and  his 
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teen-age  sister  (a  home  economics  student)  prepared 
for  their  parents. 

Dad  won  an  award  and  planned  to  use  the  prize 
money  for  a  trip.  Mother  was  practical  and  said  some¬ 
one  would  have  to  come  in  to  run  the  house.  The 
hoy  and  girl  insist  they  can  manage.  The  parents  agree 
to  allow  them  to  prepare  a  demonstration  dinner— to 
tlecide  whether  they  really  can  manage  alone.  The 
major  part  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  the  menu  selection 
and  food  preparation  for  this  “send-off  ”  dinner.  Sister 
is  in  charge  with  brother  assisting.  Besides  being  good 
cooking  material  this  is  a  delightful  example  of  brother- 
sister  cooperation.  The>  design,  for  instance,  a  boat¬ 
shaped  cake,  make  a  chicken  casserole,  and  a  salad. 
Brother  helps,  but  enjo\s  the  tasting  part  best. 

Several  good  recipes  are  included.  Some  u.se  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  of  course,  but  unobtrusively.  (.Accom¬ 
panying  guide  includes  all  recipes  in  detail.)  The  film 
ends  showing  IxMiitifully  set  table,  the  center  piece 
designed  around  a  world  globe.  Of  course  the  decision 
is  that  they  can  manage  alone  and  the  parents  go  off 
on  their  trip.  As  a  f(M)ds  film  this  is  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Its  greater  merit  lies  in  its  handling  of  family  re¬ 
lationships  in  a  pleasant,  natural,  and  entirely  delight¬ 
ful  maimer. 

Are  You  Popular?  ( 1 1  mins.,  color  or  B.W.  C'oronet 
Films,  65  East  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  I,  Ill.)  This 
is  a  newly  prorluced  version  of  an  earlier  film  by  the 
same  name.  In  a  high  school  cafeteria,  one  group  of 
students  rejects  Ginny,  and  decides  that  Caroline,  a 
new  girl  in  the  school,  is  a  person  they  all  like.  We 
are  shown  w  h>  C.inn\  is  unpopular  and  why  Caroline 
is  well  liked.  Proper  ways  of  handling  phone  calls 
and  beha\  ior  on  dates  to  aid  in  popularity  are  shown. 
Your  class  will  find  this  stimulating  for  discussion. 

The  World  Is  Yours  (25  mins.,  sponsored  by 
Montgomery  Ward,  available  from  A.ssociation  Films, 
•547  .Madison  .\ve..  New  York,  .\.Y.;  or  .MiKlern  Talk¬ 
ing  Picture  Service,  East  .54th  St,,  New  York.  N.Y.) 
Contains  much  information  on  various  topics  related 
to  tiu-  mail-order  business.  Perhaps  its  greatest  value 
to  home  economics  classes  is  its  |)ictnring  of  possible 
job  opportunities  w  ithin  such  an  organi/ation. 

rhc  film  opens  in  Europe  with  buyers  ac(|niring 
various  items.  From  here  we  visit  a  style  show  in  the 
Fnited  States  showing  how  European  originals  are 
.idapted  for  the  ilomestic  market.  A  style  show  in 
Russia  provides  opportunity  for  comparison  of  stviing, 
prices,  and  variets .  We  are  given  a  history  of  the  de- 
veloi>mcnt  of  the  mail  order  idea,  its  growth  through 
addition  of  retail  stores,  and  the  change  from  cash 
purchase  to  credit  accounts.  The  changes  within  a 
business  as  reipiired  by  changing  buying  habits  of  the 
public  is  explained.  Job  opportunities  are  pointed  out- 
clerk,  buyer,  service  people,  specialists,  display  i>erson- 
nel,  cataloguers,  publicity  personnel,  phone  buyers. 
Y'our  class  w  ill  get  an  intert'sting  picture  of  one  metluKl 
of  merchandising  and  of  the  career  possibilities  within 
it. 

All  (he  Differenee  in  (he  World  ( 17  mins.,  color, 
sponsored  by  National  A.ssociation  of  Ice  Manufac- 
tnrer.s,  available  from  .\s.sociation  Films.)  This  is  a 
pleasant  film  designed  to  show  the  many  irses  of  ice. 
A  group  of  Imys  are  doing  research  on  jobs  which  no 
(Conduued  on  fuifie  42) 
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Cashmere 

(Continued  from  pa^e  26) 

Hawick,  located  near  the  River  Tweed  in  the 
Cheviot  hills,  is  generally  considered  the  “capital” 
of  this  important  knitting  industry.  Stocking  manu¬ 
facture  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  Border  town,  but 
the  thriving  present-day  manufacture  of  high  class, 
even  luxury,  sweaters  is  still  spoken  of  as  Hawick’s 
hosiery  industry. 

Hawick  and  the  surrounding  manufacturing  towns 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  Innerleithen, 
specialize  in  the  rare  fibers:  cashmere,  angora,  Shet¬ 
land,  lambswool,  and  .Australian  and  South  African 
merino  wool. 

The  Hawick-centered  industry  studies  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  fashion  trends  and  employs  skilled  designers 
and  technicians.  Recently  it  has  introduced  mandarin 
and  shawl  collars,  dressmaker  and  boat-shaped  neck¬ 
lines,  three-()uarter  and  raglan  sleeves,  cocktail  and 
formal  evening  models.  But  the  world’s  favorite 
sweaters,  whether  in  cashmere,  lambswool,  or  merino, 
remain  the  classic  sets  consisting  of  pullover  with 
high-necked  golfer  cardigan  or  pullover  with  V- 
necked  cardigan.  The  small  town  »)f  Hawick  exported 
nearly  S10,0()(),()()0  worth  of  sweaters  last  year.  Cash- 
mere  sweaters  have  been  manufactured  in  .America 
for  about  20  years.  Several  leading  houses  both  im¬ 
port  and  manufacture  here. 

Here  are  questions  most  frecpiently  asked  about 
cashmere.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Cashmere  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  .America  for  the  following  material. 

().  What  makes  cashmere  so  expensive? 

.A.  The  annual  clip  is  small  while  demand  is  very 
great.  The  area  from  which  cashmere  is  gathered  is 
inac-cessible  and  transportation  primitive  and  costly. 

What  i.v  the  difference  hettceen  domesiic  and 
imported  eashmere  siceaters? 

A.  .All  cashmere  sweaters  are  produced  from  im¬ 
ported  cashmere.  Importations  are  made  in  three 
broad  categories:  raw  fleece,  yarn,  and  finished 
sweaters.  Sweaters  are  sent  direct  to  the  retail  stores— 
yarn  and  fleece  to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 

Q.  Why  arc  some  cashmeres  more  costly  than 
others? 

.A.  There  are  many  grades  of  raw  cashmere  and 
the  number  of  methods  of  processing  is  infinite;  hence 
the  best  brands  are  more  expensive. 

().  Is  an  expensive  hrand  a  good  investment? 

.A.  Yes.  The  better  brands  retain  color  and  shape 
longer— wear  better,  impart  greater  luxury,  which 
makes  the  extra  cost  relatively  small. 

Q.  What  does  full-fashioned  mean? 

A.  A  full-fashioned  sweater  is  knitted  to  shape, 
whereas  ordinary  sweaters  are  cut-and-sewn;  hence 
the  shape  of  a  full-fashioned  sweater  is  built  in. 
Naturally,  the  shape  lasts  longer  and  the  fit  is  better. 

p.  Why  do  some  cashmere  sweaters  contain  small 
dark  hairs? 

A.  Separating  the  fine  down  from  the  coarse  guard 
hairs  must  occur  before  the  raw  material  is  spun  into 
yarn.  Complete  elimination  of  the  smaller  hairs  is 
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\irtually  impossible.  Occasionally  a  few  of  these  hairs 
may  he  detected  in  a  cashmere  sweater,  especially 
in  the  pastel  colorinj»s  where  the  contrast  is  j»reat. 

^).  WJiat  causes  pilling? 

A.  Pilling  is  the  resnit  of  some  of  the  small  surface 
fibers  curling  together.  It  is  in  the  underarm  area 
where  this  most  frecpiently  <Kcnrs— where  the  sleeve 
mbs  against  the  body.  good  grade  of  dry  cleaning 
w  ill  remove  most  of  these  pills.  In  doing  so.  care  most 
b('  taken  not  to  uproot  the  good  fiber  which  will 
cause  destruction  of  the  stitch  structure. 

/)o  moths  attack  cashmere  sweaters? 

A.  .Moths  have  an  affinity  for  cashmere.  .Apparently 
nature  has  given  them  a  taste  for  a  rich  diet!  Cer¬ 
tain  brands  are  permanentb  mothproofed. 

().  How  should  cashmere  sweaters  he  stored? 

A.  The\  should  first  1h-  cleaned,  then  carefulK 
folded  in  bags,  awa\  from  heat  and  sunlight. 

y.  \\  hij  does  white  cashmere  turn  yellow  with  age? 

A.  .All  fibers  are  subject  t«)  chemical  cli.inge.  In 
lashmere,  the  only  known  effect  is  a  slight  creaminess 
in  tone.  This  tendency  is  accelerated  b\  repeated 
washings  or  dry  cleaning  due  to  the  gradual  build-up 
of  deposits  such  as  soap  or  detergents  or  other  clean¬ 
ing  agents.  Drying  at  higher  than  nwnn  temperature, 
or  exposure  to  the  sun’s  ra\s.  also  contributes  to  this 
effect. 

(,y.  Should  cashmeres  he  washed  or  dry  cleaned? 

A.  Cliven  proper  care,  a  cashmere  sweater  may  be 
either  washed  or  dr>  cleanetl.  But  it  is  not  advisable 
to  mix  the  two.  For  Ix-st  results,  either  dry  clean  or 
w.ish  for  the  life  of  the  garment.  If  you  like  that 
special  soap-and-w  ater  freshness  that  washing  im- 
p.irts,  there  are  a  number  of  good  soaps  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  may  be  used.  If  you  prefer  dry  cleaning, 
it  is  important  to  .select  a  cleaner  accustomed  to 
handling  garments  of  superior  ({ualitx.  Poor  dr\ 
cle.uiing  can  be  damaging. 

The  important  thing  is:  Keep  your  cashmere  ch-an 
if  you  want  to  prolong  its  life. 

How  to  Wash  Your  Cashmere 

1.  .Make  siuls  in  lukewarm  water  with  .i  mild  soap 
before  immersing  swe.iter.  Work  gently  in  this  solu¬ 
tion— be  careful  not  to  rub.  S(|uee/.e  the  suds  through 
b\  pressing  \our  sweater  up  and  down  the  side  of 
the  b.isin,  until  cleaned. 

2.  Binse  two  or  three  times,  again  in  lukewarm 
water  only.  It  is  important  that  soap  be  completel> 
rinsed  out. 

3.  S(|uee/.e  out  excess  water— never  twist.  Then 
place  M)ur  cashmere  Hat  on  a  Turkish  towel.  Line  up 
all  seams  to  prevent  twisting,  and  with  another  towel, 
pat  dr\.  luessing  Hat  with  your  hands. 

4.  .Allow  to  dry  on  a  pre-drawn  si/e  and  shape  of 
the  sweater.  I’se  a  large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  to 
dr.iw  your  pattern. 

5.  To  assure  lasting  color  and  softness,  never  drv 
\our  cashmere  in  sunlight  or  by  direct  beat. 
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longer  exist.  Father,  eavesdropping,  remarks  that  many 
are  not  vanished  jobs,  just  changed  ones.  The  town 
crier  is  now  the  radio  and  TV  newscaster.  The  lamp¬ 
lighter  is  now  a  linesman;  the  modem  iceman  is  still 
an  iceman.  VVe  see  the  many  different  uses  of  the 
product  and  how  it  is  made.  Stress  is  on  its  im¬ 
portance  in  shipment  and  preservation  of  foods.  Inter¬ 
esting  to  your  classes  because  it  points  out  that  modern 
refrigeration  does  not  fill  all  m(Klern  needs  for  ice. 

The  Day  Susie  Lost  Her  Smile  (3%  mins.,  color, 
sponsored  by  Bristol-Myers,  available  free,  on  perma¬ 
nent  loan,  from  your  State  Universitv,  department  of 
audio  visual  education.)  This  is  about  the  importance 
of  brushing  your  teeth  and  h<m  to  do  it  properly. 
Designed  primarily  for  lower  grades  but  .so  amusing 
and  charming  in  its  drawings  and  story  told  in  verse, 
that  you  and  your  students  will  enjoy  it  hugely.  In¬ 
cidentally,  any  not  yet  impressed  w'ith  the  daily- 
brushing  necessity  will  get  the  idea.  This  clever  little 
film  can  be  used  in  child  care  classes  as  an  example 
of  one  approach  to  getting  the  early-schooler  to 
brush  his  teeth. 

The  Great  White  Way— to  Gotnl  lMunderinf>  (I3Ji 
mins.,  color,  sponsored  by  Purex  Corporation,  available 
from  .Modern  Talking  Pictures,  3  East  54th,  Neu 
York.  N.Y.)  Film  is  designed  to  explain  the  role  of 
bleaches  in  soil  removal  from  white  and  ctrlor-fast 
fabrics.  Step-by-step  demonstrations  in  use  of  new 
safe-action  chlorine  dry  bleach  are  included.  Historx 
and  scientific  background  of  such  bleaches  is  given. 

Scholastic  Film  Awards  Winners 

We  are  repeating  here  for  sour  convenience  the  re¬ 
views  of  the  two  home  economics  films  which  were 
selected  among  the  winners  in  the  19.59  National 
Scholastic  Teacher  sponsored  film  awards  program. 

The  Art  of  Gift  Wrappina  (21  mins.,  color,  spon- 
.son“d  by  Hallmark  Cards,  free  loan  from  .Association 
Films,  347  .Madison  .\ve..  New  York  17,  N.Y.)  gives 
step-by-step  demonstrations  of  how  to  create  attractive 
gift  packages  of  all  kinds  for  many  different  occasions. 
Crammed  w'ith  practical,  fun-creating  items  such  as 
matching  wrappings  to  the  gift,  personalizing  the 
w  rapping,  turning  children’s  toys  into  shapes  which 
arc  fun  to  .see  and  more  fun  to  open.  Full  of  close-ups 
so  your  students  can  learn  exactlv  how  to  wrap,  tie, 
and  make  decorations. 

Cotton— Nature’s  Wonder  Fiber  (27  mins.,  color, 
free  loan,  .Audio-Visual  Dept.,  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil,  P.  O.  Box  990.5,  Memphis  12,  Tenn.).  This  film  is 
so  packed  with  information  that  sou  may  wish  to 
show  it  more  than  once.  It  was  designed  to  show  the 
relationship  between  science  and  nature  in  producing 
tcnlay’s  cotton  fibers.  Of  course  it  is  a  “product” 
film,  showing  the  entire  process  from  plant  to  product. 
Wh.it  is  unusual  is  that  as  we  follow  this  process  we 
sec  the  .scientists  at  work.  They  develop  different 
varieties  and  processes  to  retain  cotton’s  natural 
ipialities  and  add  others,  which  give  the  fiber  suita- 
bilit\  for  various  uses.  Properties  are  clearly  explained, 
demonstrated,  and  tested.  Your  students  will  learn 
w  hat  to  expect  from  cotton  fabrics  of  many  kinds. 
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Lowest  in 
CHOLESTEROL 


Turkey  is  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  dietetic  field. 

.•\  recent  series  ofstudit*s  into  the  nutrient  composition 
of  turkey  meat  by  one  of  .■Xmerica’s  leading  universities 
has  established  it  as  a.’ most  nutritious,  health-protecting 
meat.  It  is  lowest  in  cholesterol  of  all  |)opular  meats. 

Its  extremely  low  fat  content  is  classified  among  the 
soft-ty|)e  fats  (unsatutated),  the  fats  which  apparently 
are  lx*neficial  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  bl(M)d  choles¬ 
terol.  It  also  was  found  to  be  highest  of  all  red  meats 
and  poultry  in  protein  content.  In  ril)ofiavin  and  niacin, 
t(M),  turkey  meat  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


With  present  red  mea-‘  prices  high  —  and  still  on  the 
ri.se  —  turkey’s  moderate  price  makes  it  the  season’s 
best  meat  buy.  ! 


For  the  complete  story 
of  turkey  and  its  food 
values,  write  for  free 
booklet  "Turkey,  the  Meat 
That  Meets  Highest 
Nutritional  Standards" 
and  reprint  article 
"Amino  Acid  Composition 
of  Turkey  Meat."  Send 
coupon  for  one  or  both. 


National  Turkey  Federation 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois 


-  Please  aenil  txioklei  “'I'uikey,  the  Meal  I'hat  Meeta  Hixheal  Nuiri* 

tional  Standards.’'  ^ 

-  i’lesKe  aend  aiticle  "Amino  Acid  Comiaiailion  of  Turkey  Meat." 


Name 


Address. 


Offer  limited  te  continental  United  States 
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T rue  wash-and-wear  care 

for  man-made  fabrics  and  resin-treated  cottons. 
There's  a  warm-water  wash,  cold-rinse  cycle  for 
synthetics;  a  hot-water  wash,  cold-rinse  cycle  for 
color-fast  Wash-and-Wear  cottons.  Both  cycles 
have  a  Cold  Overflow  Rinse  to  keep  out  wrinkles. 


Underwater 
bleaching  care 

Enjoy  safe,automaticdispens- 
ing  for  all  fabrics.  You  just 
measure  dry  or  liquid  bleach 
in  the  Bleach  &  Dye  Dispens¬ 
er.  The  Frigidaire  Washer 
distributes  it  evenly  under 
water.  No  bleach  “burns.” 


Automatic  lint- 


removing  care 


Driest  spin  care 

of  all  washers.  The 
Frigidaire  Washer  extracts 
water  so  efficiently  from  your 
clothes  that  you  can  iron 
many  right  out  of  the 
washer.  Clothes  handling  is 
easier  . . .  drying  is  faster. 


keeps  dark  clothes  looking 
their  cleanest,  best.  Does 
away  with  devices  to 
empty. The  Frigidaire  Lint 
Chaser  Ring  floats  lint  out 
90  lint-exits  automatically 
—  and  down  the  drain. 


f 


